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Community Colleges 
EARL JAMES McGRATH 


S INCE the beginning of the Korean 
incident, the relationships between 
our needs in military training and 
our needs in civilian education have 
emerged as a major problem of na- 
tional concern. As yet the total 
dimensions of the problem cannot 
be seen. Under the urgent neces- 
sity to build adequate production 
and military strength for defense, 
we have examined in haste some 
aspects of the educational problems 
of the emergency. These include 
such matters as universal military 
training and service, future labor 
force needs and employment pros- 
pects, use of educational facilities 
and personnel for defense pur- 
poses, essential research, produc- 
tion training, and civil defense. 
The American Association of 
Junior Colleges is to be applauded 
for its early recognition of the na- 
tional problem of the relationships 
between our educational system 
and military defense. The serious 
thought which junior college lead- 
ers have given to this matter and 
their strenuous efforts to promote 
a better understanding of its sig- 
nificance have led to careful con- 
sideration of the role of the junior 
college in its ultimate solution. 
Some junior colleges are already 
involved directly in military proj- 
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ects. In June, 1951, for example, 
the Navy established an experimen- 
tal project in a public junior col- 
lege in connection with the training 
of enlisted men in certain technical 
fields. This fall a number of insti- 
tutions, both private and public, 
have operated enlisted reserve pro- 
grams for the Army. Valuable con- 
tributions in civil defense and pro- 
duction training are being made by 
scores of AAJC members. These 
are beginnings. There is yet much 
to be done. It might well be that 
within the comprehensive concept 
of community college education, if 
this concept were worked out on a 
nationwide basis, better working 
relationships could be established 
between the military training pro- 
gram and the normal activities of 
our educational system—relation- 
ships of advantage to both. 

In working on these national 
problems connected with the emer- 
gency, we must remember that na- 
tional security cannot be assured 
by military preparedness alone. 
The entire economic, cultural, so- 
cial, political, spiritual, and educa- 
tional structure must be kept 
strong. A community cannot be 
strong unless its people are pro- 
ductive as individuals and as a 
group. 
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For a long time junior colleges 
and technical institutes have done 
a fine job helping some of our 
academically-able and technically 
gifted students to grow strong as 
individuals. The record is one we 
can be proud of. The importance of 
such work should not be minimized. 
On the contrary, transfer and 
vocational-terminal opportunities 
must be extended to many more 
youth than are now served and our 
curricular offerings continuously 
revised in terms of current and 
anticipated conditions. The pro- 
gram of junior college development 
in communities can, however, be 
strengthened. It has been demon- 
strated, for example, that the 
economic and educational improve- 
ments of a community can be stimu- 
lated and sustained through a 
community college. Many more 
towns and cities need a strong com- 
munity college. And in addition to 
the transfer and vocational-termi- 
nal programs now in operation, 
many special contributions can be 
made by these institutions to the 
national defense effort. 

In developing the programs of 
such institutions I would suggest 
that the following questions be 
asked. 

In the community you serve, city 
district, county or region, what are 
your responsibilities for the follow- 
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ing and how are you meeting them: 

1. Approximately 125,000 youth 
in America (75,000 young men and 
50,000 young women) are function- 
al illiterates when they attain vot- 
ing age. How many are there in 
your community? 

2. What are the provisions for 
Community Citizenship Education 
for all newcomers to your commu- 
nity, especially the foreign born? 

38. What Continuing Education 
do you have for elementary and 
high school drop-outs who have 
passed the compulsory school at- 
tendance age? 

4. What Adult Education is 
there, with emphasis upon com- 
munity improvement and interna- 
tional understanding as well as 
upon occupational training and re- 
training? 

5. What Fulfillment Education 
do you have for senior citizens to 
provide them with creative, pro- 
ductive, and service outlets before 
and after the age of retirement? 

These five questions relate to 
some of our most persistent prob- 
lems in extending educational op- 
portunities to all of our people. 
They are an obligation and a chal- 
lenge. In dealing with them the 
support of many agencies is in- 
volved, but to a large extent, they 
are the developmental tasks of the 
community college. 





















Tue Francis T. Nicholls Junior 
College, a branch of the Louisiana 
State University, is located in Thib- 
odaux, Louisiana. Ninety-five per 
cent of the students commute from 
the parishes! of Lafourche, Terre- 
bone, St. Mary, Assumption, Ascen- 
sion, St. James, and St. Charles. 
The majority of the residents of 
this area are of French ancestry, 
and seventy per cent of the student 
body comes from homes where, in 
addition to English, a French 
patois? is spoken. Whether or not 
this bilingual condition contributes 
to poor grades made by the students 
in freshman English, the fact re- 
mains that in three years of opera- 
tion, the percentage of failures in 
freshman English has been greater 
than the failures in other fields. 

The parent institution, the Lou- 
isiana State University, made an 
extensive study of the English fail- 
ures on its campus, and at the be- 
ginning of the present school 
session launched a new program 
for freshman English, which was 
adopted also at the Francis T. 
Nicholls Junior College. 

Freshman students are now clas- 
sified into three groups according 
to their proficiency in English as 
measured on the scaled score of the 
Cooperative English Test and the 
grades made on themes written 
during the first week of school. 
Multiple sections of English sched- 
uled at the same hour permit shift- 


Freshman English at Francis T. Nicholls 
Junior College 


CHARLES (OC. 
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ing of students from one class to 
another during the first weeks of 
school without disrupting the stu- 
dent’s entire schedule. In fact, stu- 
dents may be shifted to a higher or 
lower section of English at any 
time upon the recommendation of 
the instructor and the approval of 
the department head. 

Under the new English curricu- 
lum, the least proficient student will 
take three semesters of freshman 
English; the average student, two 
semesters; and the advanced stu- 
dent, one semester. However, stu- 
dents who complete freshman Eng- 
lish in one semester will be required 
to schedule a sophomore English 
class the second semester of their 
freshman year before meeting the 
requirements of freshman English. 
Each course carries three semester 
hours’ credit. The English courses 
are designated 1A, 1B, and 1C, and 
all students are required to take 
English 1C, the advanced class. A 
student who makes sufficient prog- 
ress in English 1A may skip 1B. 

English 1A is designed to help 
the student eliminate from his writ- 
ing serious errors in grammar, 
punctuation, and mechanics. The 
content of this course is so designed 
that the student begins at a lower 
level than he did in the previous 


1Counties in other states. 

2A provincial form of French speech, largely 
spoken by the French Acadians, who, ex- 
pelled from Nova Scotia by the English, lived 
in their new land under adverse circum- 
stances, with little or no educational facilities. 
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two-semester course in freshman 
English. Emphasis is placed on 
reading and writing, with some 
grammar review. The themes for 
this group begin with one or two 
paragraphs and gradually increase 
in length, with intensive study 
in paragraphing and organization. 
By the end of the semester, students 
should be able to write themes of 
400 words or more on subjects 
within their personal experience. 
Good reading habits are stressed 
throughout the course as well as 
vocabulary study. Textbooks for 
English 1A are these: Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary; Read- 
ing for Writing (8rd ed.), Fred- 
erick and Ward; and Using Good 
English, Warnock. 


Students in English 1B are those 
whose scores on the Cooperative 
English Test and whose grades on 
themes warrant admission to the 
course and also students who have 
credit in 1A. Very little work in 
formal grammar is given in this 
course; however, errors in funda- 
mentals are corrected. The primary 
emphasis in the course is instruc- 
tion in the elements of composition, 
beginning with a brief study of the 
paragraph as the basic unit of com- 
position and continuing with the 
planning of a limited topic derived 
from a large body of material, the 
organization of materials for writ- 
ing, and the development of the 
theme idea into a unified, coherent 
composition. Essays chosen as 
models of good organization are 
studied, as well as various kinds 
of organization and form in select- 
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ed readings. Special attention is 
given to diction, emphasizing the 
careful choice of words. There are 
three textbooks in English 1B: 
Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary; Patterns in Writing, Dormeus, 
Lacy, and Rodman; Writer’s Guide 
and Index to English (revised), 
Perrin. 


English 1C is designed to teach 
effectiveness in writing. The stu- 
dents in this course should be pre- 
pared for developing a personal 
style. Greater emphasis is placed 
on variety of expression and choice 
of diction. Opportunity is given 
for practice in the various kinds 
of writing, such as_ biography, 
autobiography, personal essays, 
problem essays, critical essays, and 
some writing of simple narratives. 
Emphasis is continued on correct- 
ness in writing and on the elements 
of composition. Readings for the 
course are representative of the 
various kinds of expository writ- 
ing and the simple narrative. These 
are the textbooks for English 1C: 
Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary; Modern English Readings 
(complete volume, 6th ed.), Loomis 
and Clark; Writer’s Guide and 
Index to English (revised), Perrin. 


Although the students have given 
wholehearted cooperation to the 
program, it is too early to predict 
what the outcome will be. How- 
ever, if enthusiasm on the part of 
the students and faculty is any indi- 
cation of the success of the pro- 
gram, the percentage of failures in 
freshman English should be de- 
creased. 



























Establishing a Functional 


Guidance Program in a Junior College’ 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


W ruin the last decade, junior 
colleges throughout the United 
States have shown much interest in 
the development of guidance pro- 
grams, although many of these col- 
leges have not as yet been able to 
make a real beginning in this area. 
This interest in guidance arises 
from a very pressing need. Prob- 
ably no other unit in the whole edu- 
cational process needs guidance 
services so desperately as does the 
junior college. The enrollment in 
junior colleges has grown so rapid- 
ly that specialists are now predict- 
ing that soon the junior college, 
like the high school at present, will 
enroll nearly all the young people 
of the appropriate age levels. The 
population in junior colleges tends 
to be more heterogeneous in abili- 
ties, preparation, interests, and vo- 
cational goals than that of most 
four-year colleges. These young 
people are approaching maturity, 
and thousands of them have an ur- 
gent need for vocational prepara- 
tion and placement and for adjust- 
ment to circumstances of home and 
family living. Moreover, the junior 
college is, by tradition, responsible 
to the community it serves, and it 
has a peculiar responsibility to help 
fit the young people to opportuni- 
ties in the community. The lives 
of young people today are further 
complicated by the growing prob- 
lems of international tension, af- 
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fecting both our nation as a whole 
and each individual in it and add- 
ing greatly to the complexity and 
difficulty of establishing definite 
life goals. 

For all these reasons, it is vir- 
tually impossible for a junior col- 
lege to meet the needs of its stu- 
dents and its community without 
a program of organized guidance. 

Needless to say, if a guidance 
program is to reach its maximum 
usefulness it must be organized and 
developed with local conditions in 
mind. No plan of administrative 
organization can be recommended 
that will meet the needs of public 
junior colleges, private junior col- 
leges, four-year junior colleges, and 
state-supported junior colleges. 
Likewise, because of local differ- 
ences no plan can be recommended 
that will serve equally well the pur- 
poses of the individual junior col- 
leges of any one kind. Nevertheless, 
there are some basic essentials of 
guidance organization that have 
universal, or nearly universal, ap- 
plication. 

A first essential is that the guid- 
ance program should find its role 
in the objectives of junior college 
education. Historically, personnel 
work in college developed as a sup- 
plement to the instructional pro- 


*A talk given at the Junior College Confer- 
ence, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas, October 8, 
1951. 
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gram. It was thought that the per- 
sonnel program should develop 
tactics which would help solve 
problems of individual students 
that interfered with instruction. 
Thus an unfortunate dualism grew 
up with guidance in a secondary 
and often definitely subordinate 
position in relation to its structure. 


In recent years, however, it has 
become increasingly clear that 
when the objectives of education 
are stated and analyzed, the impor- 
tant objectives stress the growth 
and development of the individual 
and are quite as much in the field 
of guidance as they are in the field 
of learning. The ultimate purposes 
of guidance counselors and teachers 
are not only similar; they are vir- 
tually identical. 


Not only do the aims of instruc- 
tion and guidance coincide, but 
their processes likewise have iden- 
tical elements. The classroom fur- 
nishes an important environment 
for the appraisal of the individual, 
for his character development, and 
for his formulation of life goals. 
Similarly, the educational possibili- 
ties of the guidance program — 
health, social activities, extra- 
curriculum activities, vocational 
exploration, and so forth — are al- 
most unlimited. 


Partly as a result of the gradual 
maturation of a relatively young 
field and partly because of the lead- 
ership of certain outstanding col- 
lege deans and directors of counsel- 
ing who have held unswervingly to 
the personnel point of view, the 
hiatus between instruction and per- 
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sonnel work is gradually disappear- 
ing. While emphasis will properly 
be determined by the primary re- 
sponsibility of the individual facul- 
ty member, to an increasing degree 
the activities of faculty members 
are taking on the functions of both 
instruction and personnel work 
without changing appreciably the 
fundamental long-term educational 
goals. 


A second essential is that there 
should be the closest possible co- 
ordination between the guidance 
program of the junior college and 
that of the high schools from which 
it receives its pupils. It is realized 
that possibilities in this regard will 
inevitably vary according to the 
type of junior college. The public 
junior college that is part of the 
local school system can more readi- 
ly maintain close relationships with 
high schools than can the private 
junior college or even a junior col- 
lege that is part of a state univer- 
sity system, although in the last 
two types of institutions a great 
deal can be done to bring about 
close cooperation, particularly by 
means of improved records and re- 
ports. In the four-year junior col- 
lege that includes the last two years 
of the secondary school and first 
two years of college, it is almost 
inevitable that the guidance serv- 
ices will be merged into one system, 
or at least very closely coordinated. 


The reasons for urging very close 
coordination between the guidance 
services of high schools and junior 
colleges are both professional and 
financial. On the professional side, 
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it is now widely recognized that 
guidance should be a continuous 
process, beginning with elementary 
school and continuing with the in- 
dividual for some time after he 
completes his formal education and 
enters employment. Entrance to 
college is one step in this guidance 
process, and it is a step that should 
begin long before the end of Grade 
12. The high school counselor needs 
to help the pupil decide whether he 
ought to go on to college or not, 
and, if so, what kind of college he 
should enter and what he should 
specialize in. The college must first 
decide upon the admission of the 
student and then place him in his 
courses in such a way that he can 
profit to a maximum degree from 
his college experience. The guid- 
ance functionaries at both levels 
can do a far better job if they work 
together and supply each other with 
a variety of information. 


On the financial side, there are 
clearly persuasive reasons for the 
guidance services of public junior 
colleges not only to be closely re- 
lated to, but actually to be merged 
with, the local high school program. 


In this way, large savings can 
be effected in the cost of personnel 
and materials. The same guidance 
director may have charge of the 
entire school and junior college 
guidance programs. Trained coun- 
selors may divide their time be- 
tween the senior high school and 
the junior college to the advantage 
of students at both levels. One con- 
tinuous system of records may be 
developed and may be serviced by 
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a common clerical staff. The ad- 
ministration of tests and psycho- 
logical consultant services based on 
the results may utilize the same 
personnel at the school and college 
levels. A joint stock of test ma- 
terials may gradually be built up, 
for many scholastic aptitude and 
achievement tests are suitable for 
both the high school and junior col- 
lege with the results interpreted on 
a different set of norms. Substan- 
tial amounts may be saved in the 
development of a large and varied 
stock of test booklets which are 
used repeatedly with separate an- 
swer sheets. These are only some 
of the ways in which economy may 
be promoted through cooperation. 


Notwithstanding the recent prog- 
ress in bringing guidance services 
to a larger number of young people, 
there are no doubt numerous school 
systems throughout the country 
that have not undertaken guidance 
programs because of the cost of 
maintaining separate services at 
the high school and junior college 
levels. If these schools were to plan 
carefully coordinated guidance 
services for the entire range of high 
school and junior college grades, 
they would find, in many instances, 
that they could afford a program of 
this kind, and the resulting serv- 
ices to the individual student would 
be a great deal more effective than 
they would be if separate programs 
were maintained. 


A third essential is that the en- 
tire faculty accept the guidance 
point of view and cooperate in the 
program. This point of view is 
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simply that for each member of the 
faculty the development of the in- 
dividual student shall take preced- 
ence over the formal teaching of 
subject matter. This does not mean 
that the teaching of subject matter 
need become less important or less 
effective, but rather that the first 
interest of the teacher shall be to 
use instruction as a means to an 
end—the maximum development 
and adjustment of each individual 
student. 


It is not to be expected that a 
college faculty will at the outset be 
well acquainted with guidance pro- 
cedures. The central question has 
to do with attitude of staff members 
toward their work and toward 
young people. Are they even more 
interested in their students than in 
the subject they teach? Do they un- 
derstand and have they accepted 
the concept of individualized edu- 
cation—so far as it is possible to 
individualize instruction under the 
group conditions of the classroom? 
If not, it is going to be difficult to 
lead them to an understanding of 
what the purposes of the guidance 
program are; if so, they are already 
engaged in some aspects of guid- 
ance—a guidance program is, in 
a sense, already under way in the 
school—and the main problem -is 
one of organization and develop- 
ment of skills and techniques. 


It should be recognized that some 
faculty members may never be able 
to serve effectively as counselors, 
but all can participate in the pro- 
gram through taking a guidance 
attitude in their classroom instruc- 
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tion and all should understand and 
support the purposes of the person- 
nel program. 


A fourth essential is that the 
guidance services of the college be 
directed by a person with profes- 
sional training in psychology and 
in guidance. This is very impor- 
tant. Before attempting a guidance 
program a college should, if pos- 
sible, have on its faculty at least 
one person who is a specialist on 
guidance services and who can 
train other staff members. While 
guidance is, in some respects, sim- 
ply the application of common 
sense and mature judgment to the 
problems of individuals, this field 
does call for a firm and comprehen- 
sive background in psychology and 
special training in techniques. 


Many different names have been 
applied to the person in charge of 
the guidance program. In some in- 
stitutions the guidance services are 
under the control of the deans of 
the college; in other institutions 
there is a director of guidance serv- 
ices, director of student personnel 
services, director of counseling, 
head counselor, or other function- 
ary whose main responsibility is 
the administration of the guidance 
program. Regardless of his title, 
he should, next to the head of the 
institution, have complete charge 
of all matters relating to guidance. 
He should have the support of an 
advisory council composed of rep- 
resentatives of all departments in 
the college and perhaps from agen- 
cies in the community whose func- 
tions are related to guidance. 
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A question may be asked whether 
the guidance director should have 
the assistance of a staff of trained 
counselors. The answer depends 
largely upon the size of the institu- 
tion. If the college enrolls several 
thousand students, a number of 
full-time, or nearly full-time coun- 
selors should be available to deal 
with the problems of individual 
students. If the college is small, 
assistants with special training in 
counseling may not be possible. The 
most desirable guidance situation 
in a college is one where there is 
participation by all or nearly all 
members of the faculty under the 
leadership of trained personnel 
varying with size of institution 
from a single guidance director or 
guidance chairman to a corps of 
trained specialists. 


In this connection, it should be 
kept in mind that the field of guid- 
ance services is undergoing growth 
and rapid improvement and that it 
is very sensitive to developments in 
psychology. The training of spe- 
cialized guidance personnel in a 
college should, therefore, be a con- 
tinuous process with frequent peri- 
ods of further study even for staff 
members who have had a large 
amount of graduate training. 


A fifth essential is that the 
cooperation of various kinds of 
specialists in the college, in the 
community, and in the same geo- 
graphical area be enlisted. A read- 
ing, lecture, and discussion pro- 
gram can do much to orient the 
faculty to a guidance philosophy, 
but it should not be assumed that 
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an entire faculty can thereby be 
changed into a group of guidance 
experts equipped to deal with any 
personnel problem. Guidance spe- 
cialists are needed, first for con- 
sultation with faculty advisors 
concerning problems of guidance 
which are unusually involved and 
technical, and, second, to handle or 
assist with individual cases that 
call for clinical attention. Among 
the specialists who can be particu- 
larly helpful in a guidance program 
are a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a 
reading expert, a test technician, 
and an authority on the vocational 
field. Except in a large institution, 
several of these functions may be 
combined in the same individual. 


Some junior colleges will have 
the needed special personnel on 
their own staff or can afford to add 
such persons, but the great major- 
ity must depend, to a considerable 
extent, on outside services. Public 
supported and non-profit mental 
health bureaus, psychological serv- 
ice centers, vocational counseling 
services, and remedial clinics will 
usually be the main sources of as- 
sistance, although the services of 
reputable psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists in private practice may 
also be utilized. A directory of ap- 
proved vocational counseling agen- 
cies throughout the country has 
been published by the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. 


A sixth essential is the provision 


11951 Directory of Vocational Counseling 
Agencies, Ethical Practices Committee, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Box 
65, Washington University, St. Louis 46, 
Missouri. 








of adequate physical equipment, in- 
cluding especially the introduction 
and use of a comprehensive system 
of cumulative records. Through 
careful planning and detailed at- 
tention to the physical set-up, much 
can be done to promote efficient 
functioning of the guidance pro- 
gram. There should be provision 
for privacy in counseling inter- 
views under reasonably pleasant 
surroundings. A large classroom, 
for example, can be divided by 
means of temporary partitions into 
a number of small offices for coun- 
seling purposes. A portion of the 
room can be fashioned into an outer 
office for records or an adjoining 
room can perhaps be used for this 
procedure. 


The very heart of a guidance pro- 
gram is an adequate system of 
cumulative records which are kept 
up to date and are used extensively 
by the counselors and teachers. The 
characteristic of the modern guid- 
ance program, which, more than 
any other, distinguishes it from un- 
planned, incidental guidance, is the 
systematic, scientific appraisal of 
individuals. A cumulative record 
will not insure a successful guid- 
ance program, but it is next to 
impossible to provide dependable 
guidance services without this kind 
of record for each student in the 
college. 


A cumulative record should not 
be hastily prepared or adopted. It 
ought to be the product of the 
group thinking of a faculty com- 
mittee. This is true regardless of 
whether the college devises its own 
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record form (the preferable pro- 
cedure) or chooses for local use one 
of the published forms, such as 
those made available by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


The items included on the cumu- 
lative record should be determined 
by the kinds of information needed 
for guidance services. Among these 
kinds of information are the home 
and social background of the stu- 
dent, a summary of his school rec- 
ord, a record of his class work in 
college, his mental ability or aca- 
demic aptitude, his achievement 
and growth in different fields of 
study, his health and physical his- 
tory, his extracurricular activi- 
ties, his work experience, his spe- 
cial aptitudes, his educational and 
vocational interests, his personality 
characteristics, and his plans for 
the future. 


The record should consist large- 
ly of objective statements and of 
summary statements relating and 
interpreting these data. This state- 
ment does not mean that the cumu- 
lative record needs to be composed 
entirely, or even mainly, of test 
results. Impartial observations, 
such as anecdotal records and be- 
havior descriptions, may be highly 
objective and extremely helpful in 
counseling. 


The data on the record form 
should be shown in annual columns 
so that each record is inherently a 
growth record. If the junior col- 
lege is a part of a local public school 
system, it is highly desirable for 
the junior college record to be co- 
ordinated with the secondary school 
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record so that the growth of the in- 
dividual student over a long period 
may be apprehended. 


A new cumulative record devised 
for a college should be ahead of cur- 
rent practice. It should allow for 
growth in philosophy and proced- 
ures of the guidance program. In 
particular, adequate space should 
be allowed for the recording of test 
results and for a personality ap- 
praisal, even though the college 
may in the early stages of its guid- 
ance program have few data to 
record in either of these areas. 


On the other hand, the cumula- 
tive record should be simple enough 
to be manageable within the cleri- 
cal resources of the institution. 
There should be a sufficient amount 
of clerical help to maintain these 
records in neat, readable form. En- 
tries written hastily by teachers or 
counselors are likely to be illegible 
and inaccurate. The maintenance 
of cumulative records is a meticu- 
lous clerical task which calls for 
detailed planning, carefully se- 
lected writing materials, legible 
handwriting, great accuracy, and 
constant and invariable checking 
of all entries as a matter of routine. 


It is suggested that colleges com- 
pletely unable to provide the need- 
ed clerical help experiment with a 
procedure whereby the cumulative 
record is maintained as a joint 
project between the counselor and 
the student, with the student mak- 
ing the original entries on his own 
record and the counselor checking 
them. This procedure will probably 
result in records fully as legible 
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and accurate as those filled out by 
faculty members, and it has obvi- 
ous advantages in familiarizing the 
student with the details of his rec- 
ord and with the meaning of the 
entries. 


A seventh and closely related es- 
sential is the use of a variety of 
procedures for collecting informa- 
tion about individuals, including 
especially a systematic testing pro- 
gram. There should be a program 
of tests which are administered 
regularly to all students at certain 
levels and a selection of other tests 
which are given for special pur- 
poses. 


The all-student testing program 
in a junior college should include as 
a minimum, scholastic aptitude 
tests and other placement tests 
near the beginning of the freshman 
year, achievement tests in the 
spring of the freshman year, and 
achievement tests near the end of 
the sophomore year. The achieve- 
ment tests should agree well with 
the objectives and curriculum of 
the college, although complete 
agreement between standardized 
tests and the program of any col- 
lege is scarcely to be expected. The 
specific tests should be chosen with 
care after different available tests 
have been studied. The tests should 
be carefully administered and 
scored, and the results should be 
reported on individual cumulative 
records with the appropriate nor- 
mative data to facilitate interpre- 
tation. 


The tests for special purposes 
may include differential aptitude 
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tests, tests of aptitudes in specific 
fields, vocational interest tests, and, 
occasionally, personality inventor- 
ies administered under conditions 
where the rapport between coun- 
selor and student is especially fa- 
vorable. In the collection of in- 
formation concerning individual 
students, it is highly desirable to 
supplement tests with other proce- 
dures, such as anecdotal records, 
behavior descriptions, projective 
techniques, and sociometric de- 
vices. The need for these less 
highly structured techniques is 
especially apparent in connection 
with the appraisal of interests, per- 
sonal qualities, and mental health, 
areas in which none of the objec- 
tive tests are completely satisfac- 
tory. 


After the guidance program has 
been well launched it would be ad- 
visable for the junior college to 
experiment with anecdotal rec- 
ords. The writing of anecdotes by 
the members of a faculty and the 
summarization of them is a time- 
consuming procedure, and this 
kind of plan will not work out in 
every school or college, but it should 
be given trial, for, if ways can be 
found to implement even a modified 
and simplified anecdotal record 
plan in an institution, this plan will 
constitute a marked step ahead in 
the potential of the guidance serv- 
ices provided. 


An eighth essential is the devel- 
opment of a plan of group work 
designed to help in the correction 
of weaknesses in basic skills and to 
orient students toward the life of 


the college and toward vocations. 
Even at the college level, many stu- 
dents need special help with the 
development of efficient study pro- 
cedures and with the elementary 
process of English expression, 
arithmetic, and spelling. It is in 
reading, however, that the need is 
particularly acute. Ability to read 
well is essential to adjustment to 
the college educational program. A 
student whose reading is markedly 
retarded will almost inevitably 
have personnel problems. Similar- 
ly, a student who is emotionally 
maladjusted may have reading dif- 
ficulties on that account. A reading 
specialist can do much to help solve 
some of the more difficult adjust- 
ment cases. 


As one phase of the personnel 
program, it is now almost universal] 
practice to hold a “freshman week”’ 
in which an attempt is made to 
orient newcomers to the facilities, 
traditions, and opportunities of the 
college. This practice is admirable 
as far as it goes, but, broadly con- 
ceived, orientation cannot stop with 
freshman week supplemented by a 
short course in “how to study.” 
Orientation is a continuous process. 
The real job of an orientation pro- 
gram is not merely to orient a stu- 
dent to a college environment but 
to orient him to the problems of liv- 
ing. Orientation is determined by 
needs as they arise. It properly 
ties in with religious guidance, with 
mental hygiene, and with long-term 
vocational guidance. 


A ninth essential is to make sure 
that the program of individual 
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counseling actually reaches every 
student in the college. Counseling 
is the central process by means of 
which guidance of the individual 
student is carried on. Counseling 
lends meaning and purpose to guid- 
ance. The most important purpose 
of counseling is to improve indi- 
vidual adjustment and self-reliance 
on the part of the counselee so that 
he will develop increasing ability to 
solve his own problems. 


Junior college students need a 
variety of kinds of counseling: 
educational counseling; vocational 
counseling; and counseling con- 
cerning personal problems, includ- 
ing social adjustment, marriage, 
home and family relations, reli- 
gious orientation, and life goals. All 
these areas are closely interrelated. 
A problem which at first appears to 
be comparatively simple and to fall 
within one limited area, such as vo- 
cational choice, is likely to impinge 
upon all the other areas when it has 
been thoroughly explored in the 
counseling relationship. 


The teacher-counselor with rela- 
tively little professional training in 
guidance is likely to feel more com- 
petent in educational counseling 
than in any of the other areas be- 
cause he has a larger background 
of experience which he can bring 
to bear upon problems of educa- 
tional choice. There is danger, how- 
ever, that because he feels compe- 
tent in educational advisement he 
may be too directive and too ready 
to assume responsibility for the 
solution of the counselee’s problem. 
The modern trend in counseling is 
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to lead the counselee to think his 
own problems through and to ar- 
rive at decisions with only such help 
from the counselor as may be need- 
ed at critical points. Thus, counsel- 
ing becomes a growth experience 
for the student. At all times, it is 
desirable for both counselor and 
counselee to keep in mind the 
student’s academic aptitude and 
achievement as indicated by objec- 
tive records. 


Vocational counseling is likely to 
be considerably more difficult for 
teacher-counselors than education- 
al counseling, both because it is a 
harder task to relate objective rec- 
ords of ability to prediction of vo- 
cational success and because coun- 
selors are themselves in many cases 
not well informed about the oppor- 
tunities and demands of different 
occupations. It is particularly im- 
portant for vocational counselors in 
the junior college to know occupa- 
tional trends and opportunities, 
especially in the local area. 


The guidance program of many 
colleges will be strengthened if it is 
kept in mind that religious counsel- 
ing and the adjustment aspect of 
the guidance program have similar 
objectives and, in many ways, simi- 
lar processes. Religious guidance 
which actually reaches the every- 
day lives of young people conscious- 
ly or unconsciously employs many 
of the techniques of mental hy- 
giene. Conversely, the personnel 
worker in counseling individuals 
concerning problems of adjustment 
must have a sense of life values not 
greatly different from that of the 
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religionist. Both the _ religious 
worker and the personnel worker 
will function with greater confi- 
dence and success if they have 
access occasionally to expert psy- 
chiatric advice. The interaction 
between the religious program and 
the personnel program depends up- 
on the college environment, but it 
is particularly important in pri- 
vately-supported and denomina- 
tional colleges. 


In view of the status of the jun- 
ior college as a community service 
institution, it may be desirable for 
the college to extend its counseling 
services, after they have become 
well established in the college itself, 
and to make them available to non- 
college young people in the com- 
munity. For instance, the Rochester 
Institute of Technology provides 
for individuals over seventeen 
years of age clinical counseling 
services which include a prelimi- 
nary interview, tests, a summary 
interview, and follow-up.? 


A tenth essential is to provide a 
vigorous placement and follow-up 
service. This service includes help 
in selection of college, help in find- 
ing full-time jobs, help in finding 
part-time jobs, and a program of 
following up individuals for a con- 
siderable period after they have 
left the institution. A study re- 
ported by Meinecke? indicated that, 


2Leo F. Smith and Laurence Lipsett, ‘““Com- 
munity Counseling Responsibilities,’”’ Journal 
of Higher Education, XX (April, 1949), 206- 
08. 


%Charlotte Drummond Meinecke, “Place- 


ment and Follow-Up in Junior Colleges,”’ 
Junior College Journal, XIX (October, 1948), 
59-67. 
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in general, junior colleges are con- 
siderably more concerned with 
placement of students in higher in- 
stitutions than with job placement, 
notwithstanding the large number 
of students whose education termi- 
nates with the junior college. Only 
a very small proportion of the jun- 
ior colleges studied had services in 
placement work equivalent to at 
least one full-time person. It is 
obvious that placement and follow- 
up services should not be separated 
from the whole guidance program 
of the college, but it would seem 
desirable for more institutions to 
plan clearly defined placement pro- 
grams. 


The question of follow-up is di- 
rected toward one of the most valu- 
able aspects of the entire structure 
of guidance services. There is an 
inconsistency in the fact that many 
schools and colleges are under- 
taking guidance programs at con- 
siderable added expense without 
doing the follow-up needed to ap- 
praise the worth of the program 
and to obtain information that may 
indicate needed improvements. 
Failure to undertake follow-up is 
shortsighted in another way also in 
that it suggests that the college 
believes that its responsibility to 
the individual ceases as soon as his 
enrollment is terminated. 


A follow-up program should in- 
clude not graduates alone but all 
individuals who have left the insti- 
tution. In fact, so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned it is frequently 
the non-graduate who especially 
needs to be followed up and as- 
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sisted in post-college adjustment. 


An eleventh essential—or at least 
a highly desirable step—is to build 
up mutually helpful relations with 
other agencies in the community 
that are particularly concerned 
with problems of young people. A 
continuous program. should be 
undertaken to keep parents in- 
formed about the nature and pur- 
poses of the college guidance serv- 
ices and the values to the students 
and to enlist their help in provid- 
ing information for the individual 
inventory or cumulative record. 
Other guidance agencies with 
which the school may cooperate are 
to be found in local civic and reli- 
gious organizations, youth organ- 
izations, and social welfare groups. 
It is also very desirable for the 
school’s guidance officers to have 
cordial relationships with person- 
nel officers in local industries. 


Finally, a prime essential, one 
without which an institution’s guid- 
ance services cannot succeed, is to 
carry on a continuous program of 
in-service training of the faculty in 
guidance principles and techniques. 
Among the procedures that are be- 
ing used to promote faculty under- 
standing and participation are the 
preparation or revision of cumu- 
lative records, case conferences 
concerning individual students, dis- 
cussions of test results made defi- 
nite and practical through the use 
of various devices including lantern 
slides, and lectures by outside spe- 
clalists in specific areas related to 
guidance services, such as psychia- 
try, social case work, projective 
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techniques, and vocational educa- 
tion. 


The principle that guidance serv- 
ices should be an all-faculty func- 
tion is now widely accepted by 
educational institutions on a the- 
oretical basis. But, in order to put 
this principle into practice, faculty 
members must develop sufficient 
understanding of the elementary 
principles and techniques of guid- 
ance to enable them to take an in- 
telligent and effective part in this 
work. 


In summary, I have attempted 
to state and discuss twelve essen- 
tials of a guidance program in a 
junior college. I have said that the 
guidance program should find its 
role in the objectives of higher 
education; that there should be the 
closest possible coordination be- 
tween the guidance program of the 
junior college and that of the high 
schools sending pupils to it; that 
the entire faculty should accept the 
guidance point of view and cooper- 
ate in the program; that the guid- 
ance services of the college should 
be directed by someone with pro- 
fessional training in psychology 
and guidance; that the cooperation 
of specialists should be enlisted; 
that adequate physical equipment 
should be provided, including espe- 
cially a system of cumulative rec- 
ords; that a variety of procedures 
for collecting information about in- 
dividuals, including especially a 
systematic testing program, should 
be employed; that a plan of group 
work designed to help in the correc- 
tion of weaknesses in basic skills 
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and to orient students toward the 
life of the college and toward voca- 
tions should be developed ; that pro- 
cedures should be used in insuring 
that the program of individual 
counseling actually reaches every 
student in the college; that a vigor- 
ous placement and follow-up serv- 
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ice is greatly needed; that mutually 
helpful relations with other agen- 
cies in the community should be 
established; and, finally, that there 
should be a continuous program of 
in-service education of the faculty 
in the principles and techniques of 
guidance. 















The Acquisition of a Small Mammal and 


Bird Skin Collection 


DELMAR H. 


In THE scramble for visual aids 
suitable for natural history classes, 
instructors occasionally overlook 
the possibility of collecting and pre- 
serving examples of local fauna for 
classroom use. A search through 
Education Index failed to disclose 
any discussion on the problems of 
acquiring a study collection of local 
birds and mammals in spite of the 
fact that a well-rounded collection 
of skins can be used in the teaching 
of natural science at any grade 
level. 

Problems encountered in collect- 
ing, preserving, and storing the 
study skins have deterred most ele- 
mentary and high schools from ac- 
quiring collections of their own, 
but good teaching at the junior col- 
lege level makes the acquisition of 
a study collection almost manda- 
tory and indicates to some extent 
the degree of professional maturity 
to be found in the Biological Science 
Department. A skin collection can 
quickly demonstrate seasonal or 
local color variations, adaptations 
and taxonomic relationships com- 
manding the student’s attention 
better than films, slides, or pictures 
because the specimens are real and 
ean be handled. 

Some natural history museums 
maintain “traveling collections” 
that may be borrowed by teachers, 
Scout leaders, or other responsible 
persons needing such a teaching de- 
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vice. These collections usually con- 
sist of a few specimens of the more 
common small birds and are excel- 
lent teaching aids in the lower 
grades, but due to shipping and 
handling difficulties, the larger land 
and water birds are seldom shipped 
out of the museum. Such limita- 
tions curtail the value of the ex- 
hibit for more advanced study, but 
the popularity of the “traveling 
collections” affords a clue to the 
usage that a more complete collec- 
tion would receive if it were avail- 
able locally. The proximity to an 
existing natural history museum 
should not be used as an excuse 
either for or against the establish- 
ment of a local zoological collection. 

The cost, compared to other vis- 
ual aids, is quite negligible, that is, 
if the zoologist’s time is not con- 
sidered. Prospective specimens are 
often uncooperative, so even a mea- 
ger collection represents many 
hours in the field and laboratory. 
Those hours in the field, however, 
are not to be considered a loss to 
the institution or the collector be- 
cause it is important to know the 
creature’s habits and environment 
as well as to be able to identify its 
stuffed skin. The actual skinning 
and stuffing time will average an 
hour or more per specimen for most 
beginners, and the classifying, la- 
beling, and cataloging take consid- 
erable time. A collection can usually 
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be started with the simple, inex- 
pensive tools and supplies found at 
home or school, and additional ma- 
terials may be found in a catalog 
of taxidermy supplies from J. W. 
Elwood, 1202 Harney St., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 


Before a collection is started 
there are legal requirements to be 
met. Applications for Scientific 
Collector’s permits should be ob- 
tained from the State Department 
of Game in the state where the col- 
lecting is to be done. Permits are 
not generally issued to individuals 
for private collections, but it is 
doubtful that any bona fide request 
from a public educational institu- 
tion would be refused. Actually, 
the permit granted by the state 
does not allow the collector much in 
the matter of birds because, with 
only a few exceptions, they are also 
protected by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, and permission to col- 
lect them must be obtained from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in Washington, D.C. This permit, 
however, is not valid without a per- 
mit from the state so the local 
permit should be obtained first. 
Trades or gifts may be negotiated 
between permit holders, but speci- 
mens cannot be bought and sold in 
the usual sense because all speci- 
mens must ultimately end up in a 
public museum or educational in- 
stitution. Records must be kept of 
the date, species, and number of all 
specimens taken under the permits 
and annual reports made to the 
State Game Department and to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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While this article deals mainly 
with a bird skin collection, the 
small mammals of a region are 
equally important, so when appli- 
cation is made for a State Scientific 
Collector’s permit, permission to 
collect small mammals should be 
requested at the same time. It may 
be better in some situations to ac- 
quire a mammal skin collection at 
the same time as, or even before, 
working on birds. Beginning col- 
lectors often find that mammals are 
easier to prepare than birds and 
can gain proficiency on them be- 
fore attempting the more delicate 
bird skins. Practice on birds should 
be done with English sparrows, 
pigeons, crows, starlings, or some 
other unprotected species. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service doesn’t con- 
done needless sacrifices of the pro- 
tected birds and insists that each 
specimen be utilized to the fullest 
extent. 


The natural mortality among 
wild birds and animals is appalling 
and, if one’s friends are aware of 
the needs of the collection, some of 
the victims may be salvaged. A 
dead bird that is apparently fresh 
should be picked up gently by the 
body, the feathers smoothed down 
naturally, and wrapped in a paper 
cone. By placing in a cool place it 
may be saved for several days, al- 
though the passage of time doesn’t 
make the skinning job any easier. 
As the specimen becomes desiccat- 
ed, the skin has a tendency to stick 
to the flesh, and feathers may be 
lost in the skinning process. 














ACQUISITION OF COLLECTION 


Birds generally are not easily 
trapped, and the collector is limited 
to just the trapped victims, what- 
ever they may be. Shooting seems 
to be the most successful means of 
bird collecting, so a background of 
hunting experience is an asset 
when determining the caliber and 
size of pellet to use. Needless to 
say, all specimens should be taken 
with a minimum of damage to the 
skin. Birds up to the size of a rob- 
in can be collected easily with a 
.22 rifle loaded with shot shells. 
Larger specimens require .22 slugs 
or shotguns with a larger bore. The 
.410 shotgun and a selection of 
various sizes of shot make an effec- 
tive weapon. A multi-purpose gun 
can be created by making or buying 
an adapter that will slip into the 
chamber of a 12 or 16 gauge shot- 
gun, permitting .410 cartridges to 
be fired. 


Space will not permit a detailed 
description of the preparation of 
specimens nor is it necessary here 
since there are a number of inex- 
pensive manuals available on the 
subject. One or more of these 
guides should be carefully studied 
in order to avoid errors that would 
ruin a specimen. It should be re- 
membered that a skin collection is 
not created for exhibition purposes 
but primarily as a teaching aid. In 
preparing a study skin it is not 
necessary to use artificial eyes or 
to arrange the specimen in an elab- 
orate pose. Artistic taxidermy is 
a time-consuming indulgence that 
should wait until after the collec- 
tion contains representative types 
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of most of the local fauna nicely 
preserved as study skins. 


Storage cases can be as plain or 
fancy as the institution can afford, 
provided they are accessible, light- 
tight, and insect-proof. There 
should be shallow drawers or trays 
for the smaller specimens and deep- 
er drawers for the larger skins. 
Perhaps existing cupboards or 
cabinets can be altered into fine 
specimen cases with little expense. 


The school should be able to de- 
clare how many specimens it has 
in its collection and what they are. 
A basic catalog can be made by 
numbering each specimen as it be- 
comes a part of the collection, plac- 
ing this number on a card with 
other information about the speci- 
men, and filing it by genus, or even 
by common name. All the manu- 
als on technique include informa- 
tion on labeling specimens. The tag 
below is one used at Everett Junior 
College. 


EVERETT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Name oo 














Locality _............ Date wo6 
n Z& 

Junior colleges with a few dupli- 
cate skins are in a good position to 
build up their zoological collections 
by bartering with schools in other 
regions. For example, a junior col- 
lege in the Midwest might offer to 
a Pacific coast school a prairie 
chicken and a prairie dog for a 
bank beaver and a Western gull, 
both schools thereby gaining speci- 
mens exotic to their particular 
regions. By capitalizing on the 
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knowledge and abilities of faculty, 
students, or persons outside the 
school who would like to assist in 
the project, any junior college can 
add another fine visual aid that 
would always be ready for school 
or community use. 

The following bibliography in- 
cludes some manuals that are inex- 
pensive and easily obtainable from 
the publishers. Some of the books 
listed for bird identification are pri- 
marily for Western birds, but a 
school’s library will have the books 
best suited to the needs of its lo- 
cality. 

Bibliographic Aids in Technique 


Anthony, H. E. The Capture and Preserva- 
tion of Small Mammals for Study. 
(American Museum of Natural History. 
Sci. Guide No. 61) 54 pp. 1950. 

Blake, Emmet R. Preserving Birds for 
Study. (Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum. Fieldiana: Technique No. 7) 38 
- pp. 1949. 
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Chapin, James P. The Preparation of 
Birds for Study. (American Museum of 
Natural History. Sci. Guide No. 58) 
48 pp. 1946. 

Pray, Leon. Taxidermy. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1943. 118 pp. 

Smithsonian Institution. Field Collector’s 
Manual in Natural History. 118 pp. 
1944. 

Bibliographic Aids 
in Identification of Birds 

Birds of America. T. G. Pearson (ed.) New 
York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1936. 
(At $5.95 this is probably one of the 
best book bargains on the market) 

Booth, E. S. Birds of the West. New Edi- 
tion. Stanford, 1950. (Only the new edi- 
tion has the fine colored plates) 

Eliot, W. A. Birds of the Pacific Coast. 
New York: Putnam Co., 1923. (Unsuit- 
able for shore or sea birds) 

Larrison, E. J. Field Guide to the Birds of 
King County, Washington. Seattle Audu- 
bon Society, 1947. 

(A convenient, inexpensive checklist for 
birds of the Northwest, $.50 from the 
publisher) 

Taverner, P. A. Birds of Canada. Revised 
Edition. McKay, 1945. 














The Student Evaluates the Teacher 


EDWARD J. DURNALL, JR. 


Tue question of teacher ratings 
by students has been discussed pro 
and con to the extent that it would 
be fruitless to write of the merits 
or limitations of this procedure. 
Therefore, this article will merely 
report the results of students’ rat- 
ings of teachers in a private junior 
college during the spring semester 
of 1951. It is the hope of the writ- 
er that the norms presented may 
be of value to institutions con- 
sidering such a project. 


The rating sheet used was pre- 
pared cooperatively by the faculty, 
administration, and student body. 
It was presented to the students 
in such a manner that their identity 
could not be determined, either 
by the teachers or by other stu- 
dents. 


Twenty-five questions were 
asked and a relative rating scale 
graded from A to E with descrip- 
tive phrases such as: excellent, 
fair, very poor; very understand- 
ing and patient, usually so, and im- 
patient and indifferent were used 
in all questions to avoid ambiguity 
and to give some degree of objec- 
tivity to the ratings. A total of 
1,859 usable replies was obtained. 
The rating sheets were first given 
to the teachers concerned, who tab- 
ulated their results and they anony- 
mously submitted the compilation 
of their ratings to a _ faculty 
committee. These ratings were 


combined and converted to a per- 
centage basis and distributed to 
the teachers. 


The twenty-five questions asked 
follow in order: (1) How do you 
rate him/her as a teacher? (2) 
How is his knowledge of his sub- 
ject? (3) How is the organiza- 
tion of his course? (4) Are his 
explanations in class clear? (5) 
How are his assignments? (6) 
How enthusiastic is he in class? 
(7) How is his ability to express 
his thoughts? (8) How is his sense 
of stressing important matters? 
(9) How is his ability to stick to 
the subject? (10) Is opportunity 
given for students to participate 
in class? (11) How is his ability 
to inspire pupils? (12) How much 
does he encourage a student to 
think for himself? (13) How are 
his tests as to coverage of mate- 
rial? (14) How is his grading as 
to fairness? (15) What is his 
attitude toward difference of opin- 
ion on controversial questions? 
(16) How is his attitude as an in- 
structor toward students? (17) 
How is his sense of humor? (18) 
What confidence do you have in 
him as to his sense of right and 
wrong? (19) How often have you 
seen cheating in his class? (20) 
How is his personal appearance? 
(21) How are his classroom man- 
ners? (22) How is his speech? 
(23) How about his mannerisms? 
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the percentage of replies in each 


(24) Overall rating of course. (25) 
classification for the twenty-five 


Contribution of text. 





Table A presents a summary of 


No. A B C D E 
as 50 27 16 4 3 
2. 78 14 6 1 1 
3. 54 26 14 3 3 
4, 49 22 20 6 3 
5. 68 15 12 3 2 
6. 68 18 ii 3 5 
7. 54 22 16 5 3 
8. 55 4 406.24)—Sss«d15 4 2 
9. 58 22 £16 5 4 

10. 71 14 #410 2 3 

11. 42 27 22 4 5 

12. 57 2 17 2 2 

13. 61 16 18 6 4 


The consensus of the teachers’ 
opinions was that the questionnaire 
was informative and useful and 
would probably be helpful in eval- 
ulating their effectiveness. How- 
ever, it was felt by many teachers 
that the questionnaire responses 
would have been somewhat more 
reliable if the students had con- 
fined their ratings to their present 


questions. 


No A B C D E 
14. 67 16 «Ii 4 2 
15. 55 21 = 14 5 +) 
1. 55 17 18 6 4 
17%. 56 22 15 3 4 
18%. 65 19 #11 3 2 
19. 65 12 14 4 5 
20. 69 15 #11 3 2 
21. 70 16 = 10 3 1 
22. 65 20 8 2 4 
23. 60 20 138 3 4 
24, 44 26 18 6 6 
25. 33 21 28 11 «12 


teachers rather than rating all the 
teachers they had had during their 
college life. 


In any event, the results were in- 
teresting, and many teachers felt 
that they were in a better posi- 
tion to see themselves as their stu- 
dents saw them than they had been 
prior to the student rating. 
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A Solution for the Poster Problem 


ORA PHELPS BAKER and WILLIAM H. BAKER 


W ITH the increase in student 
enrollment and activities college 
art teachers are being overbur- 
dened with requests for posters by 


faculty who are unaware of the 


work involved in such a project. 


Formerly school posters were 
made by outstanding art students, 
outside of school hours, and out- 
side of school. No credit was given, 
but a student was at liberty to re- 
fuse if'he was too busy to take on 
the extra work. It used to be that 
one poster was sufficient to adver- 
tise an event, but today there must 
be posters all over the school, at 
local business establishments, and 
at neighboring schools. 


At what point the art depart- 
ment became an advertising agency 
for the rest of the school is not 
known, but it probably dates from 
the beginning of the progressive 
education movement. One of the 
trends of education today is the 
practice of making school work 
practical and interesting to the 
students. Making a poster to ad- 
vertise a school event is preferable 
to making one advertising a non- 
existent product. There is added 
incentive when the student sees his 
own work on display, and an aware- 
ness of his errors is more apparent. 


The making of school posters by 
the art department is a good idea, 
but it presents a problem when 
carried to extremes. In such an 
event the art classes learn little 


besides making posters, and other 
students, getting art work for the 
asking, acquire a wrong set of 
values regarding such work. 


Teachers have tried to solve this 
problem in a number of ways. In 
one instance, a teacher conscien- 
tiously taught only the required 
class work, and refused to make 
school posters. This teacher became 
unpopular with students and 
teacher sponsors, besides losing 
much of the reputation of the art 
department because of the unpro- 
fessional posters that were made 
and exhibited by untutored stu- 
dents. 


Another teacher solved the prob- 
lem by allowing a competent stu- 
dent to devote all his time to poster 
work. This practice prevented the 
student’s learning any other phase 
of art. 


One solution to the problem, 
which might meet with disfavor by 
faculties and student organizations 
would be to pay students for mak- 
ing posters. They could be made 
outside the classroom on the stu- 
dents’ own time and brought to the 
art teacher for criticism and ap- 
proval. Many posters are used to 
raise money for one purpose or 
another—plays, games, dances—at 
it seems logical that an organiza- 
tion paying for costumes, decora- 
tions, tickets should also pay for 
advertising. 
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In small schools students qualify- 
ing for such work could “free 
lance,” while in large schools an 
agency might be organized of quali- 
fied students, branching out into 
other departments for a business 
manager, salesmen, and secretaries. 
Students who believed themselves 
qualified for such work might make 
application for the job of letterer, 
layout man, illustrator, etc. The 
cost of the art work could be deter- 
mined by the agency. All work 
would be subject to approval by 
the teacher sponsor. 


This idea is not entirely new. 
School papers and annuals have 
been put out in like manner in 
many schools and colleges, and 
copies have not been given to the 
other students. The only difference 
would be that, in the case of poster 
making, the individual would be 
paid for his efforts, rather than 
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putting the money into a common 
fund. 


The results of such a plan are 
obvious. For the student of art, 
it would give an incentive to do 
good work in class. It would pro- 
vide a real life situation through 
which he might learn, not only the 
art work, but also the workings of 
an agency, giving him the experi- 
ence in cooperative enterprise 
which would be of great value to 
him on the job. Under this plan, 
the needy student would be pro- 
vided with a means of earning 
money. The instructor could teach 
the practical phases of commercial 
art and take care of the school 
advertising without disrupting his 
regular class work. Having to pay 
for art work, the students would 
estimate more carefully the quan- 
tity of advertising that is neces- 
sary for any one event. 








The Preparation of 


Junior College Teachers 
F. H. DOLAN 


Tue PURPOSE of this article is to 
present a background of informa- 
tion about the level of education 
most commonly known as the jun- 
ior college and to discuss desirable 
professional education preparation 
of teachers for junior colleges in 
light of research and literature in 
this field, augmented by the opin- 
ions of Illinois junior college teach- 
ers relative to such preparation. 
The junior college is commonly 
regarded as an educational institu- 
tion offering the first two years of 
formal education beyond grade 
twelve and designed to serve a 
local community. The junior col- 
lege idea was conceived by univer- 
sity presidents in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, who con- 
tended that the first two years of 
college work were secondary in na- 
ture and could be handled better 
and more economically by the high 
schools than by the universities. 
The father of the junior college 
movement was President William 
Rainey Harper of The University 
of Chicago, who reorganized The 
University of Chicago in 1892 into 
a Junior College and a Senior Col- 
lege and assisted the superintend- 
ent of schools in Joliet, Illinois, in 
the establishment of the first pub- 
lic junior college in 1902. After a 
slow start the junior college move- 
ment gained momentum until there 
are today about 650 junior colleges, 


with a faculty of approximately 
21,000, serving nearly a half-mil- 
lion youth and adults. 


The junior college has four 
major functions: 


a. Popularizing function—to give the 
advantages of college education of a 
general nature to secondary school 
graduates who could not otherwise 
secure it for geographical or eco- 
nomic reasons; and to give similar 
benefits to mature residents of the 
community. 


b. Preparatory function—to give locally 
two years of work equivalent to that 
given in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of standard universities, 
so that young people will be ade- 
quately prepared for upper division 
specialization at the university. 


c. Terminal function—to give specific 
preparation by means of vocational 
courses for occupations on the semi- 
professional level, qualifying stu- 
dents who finish them for immediate 
places in specific life occupations; 
and to give general education for 
citizenship for all students who can- 
not continue their formal education 
beyond the junior college. 

d. Guidance function—to develop scien- 
tific interest in the individual traits 
and abilities and in the personal 
welfare of the student, in training 
him to think, in helping him to or- 
ganize his studies effectively, in mak- 
ing his college experience profitable 
to him to an optimum degree, and in 
assisting him to find his place after 
leaving the junior college, whether 
in a higher educational institution 
or in a life occupation. 


The junior college has two func- 
tions not ordinarily ascribed to col- 
leges — terminal education and 
adult education. 
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Originally, the junior college was 
thought of as solely a college- 
preparatory institution, just as the 
secondary school was until the past 
two decades. What has happened 
in the secondary school is also tak- 
ing place in the junior college, since 
only about twenty-five per cent of 
the junior college students are ac- 
tually college-preparatory. The 
junior college curriculum consists 
of four broad areas—terminal gen- 
eral education, terminal vocational- 
technical education, college pre- 
paratory subjects, and adult edu- 
cation. 


Research evidence indicates that 
the need for the junior college will 
increase. The age-level of begin- 
ning employment is rising with 
elongation of the life span, and 
technological advancement 
mands increased training for youth 
beyond the high school. Increased 
leisure is augmenting the demand 
_ for adult education. 


Students of the junior college 
movement are unanimous in the 
conviction that the junior college 
is secondary in nature rather than 
collegiate, that junior college edu- 
cation is the capstone of secondary 
education, and that there should be 
close articulation between the jun- 
ior college and the _ secondary 
school. Unfortunately, all junior 
college administrators and instruc- 
tors do not share this philosophy. 


Junior college teachers are in 
general either promoted from the 
secondary schools or demoted from 
the universities. It is held that jun- 
ior college instructors who are ad- 


de-. 
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vanced from the high schools make 
better junior college teachers than 
instructors recruited from the uni- 
versities, because the emphasis in 
their preparation has been upon 
teaching rather than upon re- 
search. “j 


The junior college instructors 
have a wide variety of preparation, 
and investigators claim that they 
are in general poorly prepared for 
the work they are called upon to 
do. It is also claimed that colleges 
and universities are doing little in 
the way of remedying the situation. 


The typical junior college teach- 
er: 

1. Has a master’s degree, plus one addi- 
tional year of graduate work 

2. Has a minimum of 40 to 50 semester 
hours of preparation in his teaching 
field 

3. Has had no course in the field of the 
junior college 

4.Has been recruited from the high 
school 

5. Teaches in both junior college and 
high school 

6. Teaches in more than one field 

7.Spends considerable time in non- 
instructional responsibilities 

8. Does no research nor writing for 
publication 

9.Is teaching in a state that has no 
requirements for the certification of 
junior college teachers. 


Writers in the field of junior 
college teacher preparation have 
recommended that the junior col- 
lege teacher have these qualifica- 
tions: 

1. Qualities and characteristics: 

The one term that seems to charac- 
terize the successful teacher is “per- 
sonality.” 

a. Breadth of interest 


b. Open-mindedness 
c. Tolerance 
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d. Understanding 
e. Good judgment 
f. Friendliness 
g. Sense of humor 
h. Self control 
i. Sympathetic attitude towards stu- 
dents 
j. Vision 
k. Sincerity and honesty 
1. Ability to get along with people 
m. Appearance 
n. Interest in teaching 
o. Intellectual alertness 
p. Inspirational ability 
q. Ability as a classroom teacher 
r. Enjoy working with students | 
s. Willing to tackle problems facing 
schoolmen 
t. Balanced appreciation of both voca- 
tional and general educational 
services 
u. Ideals of service and leadership 


2. Academic education: 


a.Two years of graduate work, in- 
cluding the master’s degree, large- 
ly in the field in which he expects 
to teach 

b. Broad background and deep in- 
sight; comprehension of accumu- 
lated knowledge of the ages, and 
understanding of the complex life 
of the day and the nature of the 
democratic process 

c. Equipped to teach more broadly 
than in a single subject 

d.See his own work in its proper 
perspective with relation to the 
rest of the institution 


3. Professional education: 


a. Course on the junior college, in- 
cluding background, philosophy, 
functions, curriculum, organization 
and administration, with emphasis 
on the community nature of the 
junior college 

b. Techniques for handling non- 
instructional responsibilities and 
adult education 

c. Practice teaching on both the high 
school and junior college levels, 
with observation and participation 
in junior college activities 

d. Educational psychology, particu- 
larly with reference to knowledge 
of cause and effect relationships in 
human behavior, learning process 
in young people and adults, prob- 


lems of junior college students, 
tests and measurements 


e. Philosophy of education in which 
the teacher, the school, and the 
social order assume relationships 
that are compatible with the so- 
ciety in which they exist 


f. Skill in the techniques and tools 
of teaching—methods 


g. Techniques and functions of guid- 
ance 


h. College education. 


Illinois public and private jun- 
ior college teachers were requested 
to give their opinions on the pro- 
fessional education preparation of 
junior college teachers. These 
teachers were asked for three sets 
of opinions: (1) an evaluation of 
their own professional education 
in terms of what courses had most 
value, some value, and little or no 
value; (2) an indication of the pro- 
fessional education courses they 
had not had but felt they should 
have had to prepare them properly 
for junior college teaching; and, 
(3) a recommendation of the pro- 
fessional education courses all stu- 
dents preparing to become junior 
college teachers should take. 


Questionnaires were sent to the 
889 public and private junior col- 
lege teachers in Illinois in 1949- 
1950, and returns were received 
from 64 per cent of the public 
junior college teachers, 41 per cent 
of the private junior college teach- 
ers, and 57 per cent of the total 
number sent. 


Most of the public junior college 
teachers in this study taught in 
both junior college and high school 
(a common practice in Illinois), 
and most of the private junior col- 
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lege teachers taught full time in 
junior college. About seven out of 
every ten of the teachers respond- 
ing had their first teaching exper- 
ience in a high school, and about 
fourteen per cent taught first in a 
four-year college. 


The teachers responding placed 
a high value on the professional 
education courses they had taken, 
in this order: elementary educa- 
tional psychology, practice teach- 
ing in high school, special subject 
methods, guidance, tests and meas- 
urements, advanced educational 
psychology, principles and methods 
of high school teaching, philosophy 
of education, psychology of adoles- 
cence, and introduction to educa- 
tion. The top five courses mentioned 
by these teachers as having some 
value were: history of education, 
introduction to education, elemen- 
tary educational psychology, tests 
and measurements, and principles 
and methods of high school teach- 
ing. The teachers in the study 
placed the lowest value on: history 
of education, introduction to edu- 
cation, principles and methods of 
high. school teaching, educational 
administration, and philosophy of 
education. 

There is an apparent inconsist- 
ency in these evaluations. Princi- 
ples and methods of high school 
teaching ranks seventh among the 
courses of much value, and third in 
the list of courses of least value. 


These represent opinions of differ- 

iL. V. Koos, “Junior College Teachers: 
Preparation in Education,” Junior College 
Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, February 1948, 
pp. 332-344. 
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ent teachers. There were 121 teach- 
ers who rated this course as of 
much value, and thirty-seven teach- 
ers considered it as of little value. 


Many junior college teachers, as 
Koos pointed out, have had little 
or no education courses dealing 
with the junior college.1 He 
pointed out that only 9.5 per cent 
of the junior college teachers in 
his study had taken a course in the 
junior college, 3.4 per cent had 
taken a course in junior college 
administration, and 46.9 per cent 
had taken a course in curriculum. 
The courses listed by the Illinois 
junior college teachers that they 
had not had but felt they should 
have had to properly prepare them 
for junior college teaching were: 
the junior college, junior college 
curriculum, audio-visual education, 
psychology of adolescence, guid- 
ance, psychiatric problems in edu- 
cation, mental hygiene, tests and 
measurements, public relations, and 
personnel work in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


The subjects, in rank order, 
recommended by the Illinois jun- 
ior college teachers in this study, 
for all students preparing to be 
junior college teachers were: the 
junior college, elementary educa- 
tional psychology, guidance, tests 
and measurements, philosophy of 
education, junior college curricu- 
lum, practice teaching in juntor col- 
lege, advanced educational psychol- 
ogy, psychology of adolescence, and 
history of education. 


The significant junior college 
subjects strongly recommended by 
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the Illinois junior college teachers 
were: 


1. The junior college 

2. Guidance 

3. Junior college curriculum 

4. Practice teaching in junior college 
5. Advanced educational psychology 
6. Psychology of adolescence. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The writer realizes that a differ- 
ent type of preparation is needed 
for teachers in public junior col- 
leges and for those in many private 
junior colleges. The recommenda- 
tions that follow are for public jun- 
ior colleges: 


1. The studies on junior college teach- 
er preparation that have been made 
by Garrison,2 Pugh and Morgan,® 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Eckert,5 and Koos® have out- 
lined a comprehensive list of sug- 
gestions to graduate schools for the 
adequate preparation of future jun- 
ior college teachers. Graduate 
schools should teach these courses 
and get candidates to take the 
courses. 


2.Inasmuch as junior college teach- 
ers ordinarily also have to teach 
in high school, it is recommended 
that junior college teachers be given 
the same education courses com- 
monly required of candidates for 
secondary school teaching, with the 
addition of audio-visual education, 
plus these special junior college 
courses: 


a.The junior college—history, de- 
velopment, function, philosophy 
of the junior college, organization 
and administration, with a section 
on adult education and “coopera- 
tions” 


b. Psychology of adolescence—with 
particular emphasis on late- and 
post-adolescent years, under- 
standing of human growth and 
development, and of the problems 
of the junior college age-group 

e.The junior college curriculum— 
construction techniques and 
evaluation procedures 
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d. Guidance and counseling — ad- 
justed to the junior college age- 
group; the understanding of the 
individual student and of his 
problems. 

These courses should, if possible, 
be taught by instructors who have 
had actual experience in junior col- 
leges. This is particularly true of 
the first course mentioned, the jun- 
ior college. Every teacher education 
institution should make these four 
courses a part of its graduate school 
program. 

3. Junior college teachers should have 
two years of graduate work, includ- 
ing the master’s degree. Part of this 
work should include the four 
courses mentioned above. 

4.The states that have not already 
done so should set up specific re- 
quirements for the certification of 
junior college teachers, patterned 
somewhat after the requirements in 
California and in Illinois. One of 
the essential requirements should 
be a course in the junior college and 
this should be required of all jun- 
ior college administrators and 
teachers in the country if they have 
not already taken such a course. 

5.It was stated in recommendation 

(1) that the graduate schools 

should offer courses to prepare jun- 

ior college teachers and get the 
candidates to take the courses. The 
writer realizes that the solution is 


31.. A. Garrison, “Preparation of Junior Col- 
lege Instructors,” Junior College Journal, Vol. 
XII, November, 1941, pp. 135-141. 

*—D. B. Pugh and R. E. Morgan, “Faculty 
Needs and Requirements,” Junior College 
Journal, Vol. XIII, May, 1943, pp. 427-435. 

D. B. Pugh and R. B. Morgan, “Short- 
comings in Preparation of Instructors,” Jun- 
ior College Journal, Vol. XIV, May, 1944, 
pp. 405-415. 

‘American Council on Education, A Confer- 
ence on the Preparation of Faculty Members 
for Junior Colleges and Technical Institutes, 
pp. all. 

‘Ruth E. Eckert, “A New Design for the 
Training of College Teachers,” Junior College 
Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, September, 1947, 
p. 26. 

*I,. V. Koos, “Junior College Teachers: Sub- 
jects Taught and Specialized Preparation,” 
Junior College Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 
December, 1947, p. 197. 
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not quite that simple. The junior 
college field is still relatively small 
in comparison with the total 
teaching field, and it will perhaps 
be several years before the law of 
supply and demand for junior col- 
lege teachers will be instrumental 
in forcing graduate schools to offer 
adequate junior college teacher edu- 
cation. The graduate schools are 
not wholly at fault—they will teach 
the courses where there is sufficient 
student demand. The immediate 
problem appears to be how to edu- 
cate junior college teachers under 
present limitations. The suggestions 
that follow have this immediate 
solution in mind. 


. Studies show that over seventy per 


cent of present junior college teach- 
ers were recruited from high 
schools. It seems logical to assume 
that this trend will continue until 
such time as a better training 
ground for junior college teachers 
can be devised. The writer of this 
study is fully in accord with this 
trend and does not think this source 
of teachers is unusual in view of his 
stated convictions that the junior 
college is an integral part of the 
high school. 


7. Ordinarily, as Koos discovered, jun- 


ior colleges spring up in commu- 
nities where there are highly de- 
veloped and successful secondary 
schools. Such secondary schools are 
usually staffed with skilled teach- 
ers, frequently with masters’ de- 
grees in the fields of specialization; 
they are familar with the problems 
of secondary education and are at 
least aware of the problems of the 
junior college. 


.The writer suggests that the most 


fertile field at the present time from 
which to get good junior college 
teachers is from such secondary 
schools. 


.The writer believes that a good - 


high school teacher with a master’s 


degree in the field of his specializa- 


tion and a minimum of two years 
of teaching experience can very 
readily be educated to become a 
successful junior college teacher. 
The writer does not mean to imply 
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that any high school teacher with 
experience and a master’s degree 
will necessarily make a good jun- 
ior college teacher. In addition to 
education and experience, a good 
junior college teacher should have 
what Dale Carnegie calls “the abil- 
ity to win friends and influence 
people.” He must also have an open 
mind and be sympathetic toward 
his students and his colleagues. 
He must be a skillful teacher be- 
cause the majority of students in 
the junior college do not have the 
scholastic stimulus of preparing for 
a profession, and frequently the 
stimulus for individual growth has 
to be furnished by the teachers. 
Since the junior college is essen- 
tially a small institution, and since 
the youth of junior college age are 
in one of the major problem areas 
of their lives, it is necessary for 
the junior college teacher to give 
much guidance and counseling. A 
good junior college teacher must 
like people. 


The good junior college teacher 
should be adequately prepared in 
the field in which he is teaching. 
Previous studies indicated the de- 
sirability of thirty-seven to fifty 
semester hours in the subject field. 
The writer suggests a minimum of 
about forty-five semester hours. 
Literature previously cited suggests 
breadth of training as well as 
depth, “a lot about your subject and 
a little about all the rest.”’ This is 
particularly necessary in view of 
the survey courses that are now 
commonly taught in the general 
education field. For instance, a 
physics teacher should have a basic 
knowledge of the other physical 
sciences—chemistry, geology, and 
astronomy. No longer can a success- 
ful junior college teacher be a re- 
stricted specialist. 


In view of the community nature 
of the public junior colleges, the 
successful junior college teacher 
must be able to mingle with the 
community and take an active part 
in the solution of community prob- 
lems. The junior college teacher 
cannot isolate himself on the “hill.” 
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Since the junior college teacher 
will most likely be teaching some 
courses to adults in the community, 
he should acquire information about 
this level of education. In the ab- 
sence of all else, he could subscribe 
to a magazine entitled, Adult Edu- 
cational Journal, published by the 
American Association for Adult 
Education, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N.Y. A recent report pub- 
lished by the United States Office 
of Education should also prove very 
helpful.? Every junior college teach- 
er should subscribe to the Junior 
College Journal, published by the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges; this journal frequently 
carries articles on adult education. 


The writer advocates advancing 
good secondary school teachers up 
to the junior college level. The 
main function of a junior college 
teacher is teaching, and the second- 
ary school teacher is well prepared 
for this work. Every certified high 
school teacher has generally had 
basic preparation in the field of 
education. Generally, secondary 
school teachers have had courses 
in general and advanced psychology, 
the history of education, educational 
sociology, tests and measurements, 
high school methods, and a year 
of practice teaching. 


The writer suggests that to educate 
present qualified secondary school 
teachers for junior college teach- 
ing they take the four courses men- 
tioned in (2), the junior college, 
psychology of adolescence, the jun- 
ior college curriculum, and guidance 
and counseling. These courses could 
be very easily taken by corres- 
pondence, extension, or summer 
school attendance. They should be 
taken as soon as possible by all jun- 
ior college administrators and 
teachers without the background 
of these four courses. 


Many of the teachers currently 
teaching in the American junior 
colleges have had no preparation 
in the educational field in advance 
of that required of high school 
teachers. Studies show that one- 
fourth of the junior college teach- 
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ers today were formerly college or 
university instructors, many of 
whom had no preparation in the 
field of education. The scholarship 
of these teachers is not questioned, 
but without the education in junior 
college background suggested under 
recommendation (13), these teach- 
ers cannot successfully fit into the 
pattern of junior college education. 
The tragic results of this lack of 
education are revealed in the study 
made by Pugh and Morgan,’ in 
which they listed the fundamental 
weaknesses in present junior col- 
lege instructors as revealed by their 
administrators. Mead’s study is 
further proof of this weakness.® 


15. One of the pressing problems in the 
education of junior college teachers 
is to remove the educational de- 
ficiencies that exist in the present 
staff. The suggestions made by 
President Ricciardi of Sacramento 
Junior College and by President 
Ellingson of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology for in-service edu- 
cation of teachers!® and Pugh’s 
study in 194711 should prove very 
helpful. In addition to these sug- 
gestions, the administrator should 
have conferences with the members 
of his staff who have not had suffi- 
cient junior college background edu- 
cation and should endeavor to ac- 
quaint them with the functions and 
philosophy of the junior college. 


THomer Kempfer, “Adult Education Activi- 
ties of the Public Schools.”’ Report of a Sur- 
vey, 1947-48. Pamphlet No. 107, Federal 
Security Agency. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1960. 


sD. B. Pugh and R. E. Morgan, “Short- 
comings in Preparation of Instructors,” Jun- 
jor College Journal, Vol. XIV, May, 1944, 
pp. 405-415. 


*J. F. Mead, The Effective and the Ineffec- 
tive Junior College Teacher, Field Study No. 
3, Unpublished Doctor’s Field Study, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
1940, p. v. 


1”American Council on Education, A Confer- 
ence on the Preparation of Faculty Members 
for Junior Colleges and Technical Institutes, 
Washington, D. C., April 26-27, 1945, pp. all. 


up. B. Pugh, “Report of Committee on 
Teacher Preperation,” Junior College Journal, 
Vol. XVII, No. 9, May, 1947, p. 390. 
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The administrator should also de- 
velop the right attitude about the 
junior college in the community. 


16. The Illinois study12 revealed that 


junior college teachers had little 
regard for history of education and 
introduction to education. Teacher 
education institutions should re- 
examine the content of these 
courses. 


17. The junior college teachers in the 


18. 


19. 


LF, 


Illinois study were unanimous in 
choosing elementary educational 
psychology as of most vaiue in their 
professional education. Teacher edu- 
cation institutions may wish to give 
more attention to the courses in 
this area and require more of them 
in the preparation of teachers. 


Teachers in the Illinois study ex- 
pressed regret at not having prepa- 
ration in the junior college and the 
junior college curriculum. This 
adds weight to the recommenda- 
tions in (2) of this section. These 
teachers also indicated they felt 
they needed audio-visual education. 
Teacher education institutions may 
wish to increase emphasis in this 
new area of education. 


Junior college teachers in the IIli- 
nois study recommended that all 
students preparing to become jun- 
ior college teachers should take 
courses on the junior college, ele- 
mentary psychology, guidance, tests 
and measurements, and philosophy 
of education. These five top-ranking 
choices should indicate to teacher 
education institutions the education 


H. Dolan, The Preparation of Junior 


areas considered most important by 
practitioners in the field. 


Recommendations 
for Further Study 


. The claim is made several times in 


the research included in this study 
that teachers promoted from the 
high school make better junior col- 
lege teachers than teachers demoted 
from the colleges and universities. 
The limited experience of the writer 
leads him to the same conclusion. 
However, there is not an abundance 
of objective evidence available in 
this area of controversy. Several 
difficulties associate themselves 
with the problem. One is that of a 
valid base for rating teachers. An- 
other is involved in the matter of 
holding all other factors constant 
while comparing the influence of 
experience background. A study in 
this field would be important in 
view of the fact that most junior 
college teachers are recruited from 
other levels of education. 


. The research quoted in this study 


indicated the lack of junior col- 
lege education on the part of most 
teachers and administrators. A 
study to show the most effective 
means of in-service education in 
the area of the junior college and 
junior college curriculum would 
be valuable. 


.A study that would develop prac- 


tical techniques for studying the 
junior college community would be 
very helpful to junior college ad- 
ministrators. This would aid in 


College Teachers, Unpublished Doctor’s Field 
Study, Colorado State College of Education, 
1950, pp. 89-135. 


setting up an adult education pro- 
gram. 
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A Freshman English Experiment: 
General Education in a 
Traditional Curriculum 


PAUL D. 


Tue FRESHMAN English curricu- 
lum at the St. Petersburg Junior 
College is traditional to the extent 
of retaining a formal approach to 
composition and has yielded to 
“communications influences” in 
making a substantial portion of the 
course include readings in the field 
of general education and some units 
in the study of current communica- 
tions media. The freshman students 
are no more receptive or apathetic 
toward this “ogre” than they prob- 
ably have been at any time. How- 
ever, with the inclusion in the 
course of what is now called the 
“general education approach,” it 
is already seen that a cutting across 
departmental lines can create the 
most vital of motivating forces for 
real learning— interest. 


The program was begun gradu- 
ally with no particular announce- 
ment of revision of the usual pro- 
cedures. From the spectacular view 
of “change,” the beginning was 
anything but startling. Included in 
the general readings and areas of 
discussion that had been procured 
for the course was a unit of reading 
in religion. To prepare the students 
for this reading, the assistance of 
the college Department of Religion 
was enlisted. Through joint discus- 
sion and arrangement, there was 
prepared a lecture entitled, “The 
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Ten Great Religions of the World.” 
The student reaction was accept- 
able to the extent that there ap- 
peared a new interest in religious 
subjects, and many of the future 
theme topics were selected in this 
area of interest. 


About this time the survey class- 
es in general science were begin- 
ning a study of weather. Through 
the use of an English instructor 
who had been trained in the armed 
services in this field, another “cut” 
across department lines was made 
when this instructor lectured to the 
science classes. A corresponding 
interest was evoked in English 
classes in the form of students se- 
lecting theme topics in this field. 
This opening gave impetus and in- 
terest to the area of scientific read- 
ing in the English course. As a 
result, the annual “investigative 
paper,” the stand-by of freshman 
English, had more than the aver- 
age number of papers concerned 
with research on scientific subjects. 


From these meager beginnings, 
it was seen that students like a va- 
riety of approaches to the reading 
in general education. With this 
knowledge, it was decided to go one 
step further and provide an oppor- 
tunity for the students themselves 
to experiment in this erasure of 
departmental lines. The first proj- 
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ect where students became partici- 
pants was begun early in the second 
semester. 


With the reading in the English 
course for this semester being in 
the field of literature of the imag- 
ination, the first unit was one in 
poetry — understanding, apprecia- 
tion, analysis. It was suggested 
that those students who were study- 
ing both freshman English and 
speech might like to record some 
poetry, the records to be used for 
class discussions. As a beginning, 
the speech department prepared 
recordings of three poems. These 
records were brought into the Eng- 
lish classes and used as follows: the 
class was divided into committees 
of three; each committee read and 
discussed a poem; the record of the 
poem was then played, followed by 
further discussion of the commit- 
tee. Finally, each committee pre- 
pared a written report on analysis 
and interpretation of the poem, 
which was read in class and com- 
pared by class discussion. The in- 
terest stimulated from this method 
has led to thirty-four poems re- 
corded and discussion of the pos- 
sibility of recording a full-length 
play, “Emperor Jones.” The usual 
apathy of freshman students to 
poetry definitely experienced a 
change toward an understanding 
appreciation of this area of imagi- 
native literature. 


During the time that students 
were preparing the “required” in- 
vestigative paper, much of the 
class time was used in discussion 
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of the short story—how a story is 
planned, the plot plan, the char- 
acter requirements, the means of 
creating interest for the reader— 
in general, how a short story is 
written. Short story types were 
used for reading and discussion. 
The suggestion grew that from 
written matter that is interpreted 
into mental impressions it would 
be possible to create physical re- 
productions of the written word. 
The aid of the art department was 
enlisted, and the students in the 
portrait painting class made oil 
portraits of the characters in the 
stories read. With the student do- 
ing his own reading and interpre- 
tation, two portraits of “Emily” 
in Faulkner’s story, “A Rose for 
Emily,” were painted. Both stu- 
dents painted from their own in- 
terpretations of the character, one 
portrait showed an “Emily” from 
a sympathetic reader while the 
other was from a reader who felt 
she was the ghoul that one could 
interpret Faulkner as having in- 
tended her to be. Two portraits of 
“Ermolai” from “Ermolai and the 
Miller’s Wife” by Turgenieff illus- 
trated again that individual inter- 
pretation of the written word 
varies in physical representation. 
Scenes from “Tobermory” by Saki 
also provided a physical point of 
view for the creation of interest in 
the short story interpretation. 


During the last part of the ex- 
perimental program, the class was 
again divided into committees of 
three for the writing of short 
stories, The stories were illustrated 
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and bound into a permanent book 
to be placed in a special section 
maintained in the library for the 
writings of students and alumni. 
Student interest is no doubt 
spurred by the resultant pride that 
comes from the permanent outcome 
of class effort. Although the stories 
are not masterpieces, they are an 
example of creation through a real 
joy in writing. 

This small experiment seems to 


indicate that the big step of change | 
necessary to begin a program of 
general education may be made 
very gradually, if such a change is 
desired. College teachers who wish 
to maintain the traditional ap- 
proach can take advantage of the 
existing facilities of the depart- 
ments of their colleges and garner 
for their students the values at- 
tendant to a general education pro- 
gram. 








Some Aspects of the Status of Junior 
Colleges in the United States 


Florida 


M. M. BENNETT, President 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


[ mmep1aTELy following World 
War II the Governor of the state of 
Florida appointed a Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on Education 
charged with the responsibility of 
making recommendations to the 
Legislature for the improvement of 
education in the state. This com- 
mittee took its duties seriously and 
when the 1947 Legislature met, 
they presented a series of recom- 
mendations which were incorpo- 
rated in what is known as Mini- 
mum Foundation Law. 


Basically the Minimum Founda- 
tion Law provides for the equali- 
zation of education opportunities 
within the state. Counties con- 
tribute to the education fund based 
on their ability to pay, with the 
state contributing the balance 
needed. 


This law provided for the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges and 
made them eligible under certain 
conditions to participate in the 
Minimum Foundation Program. 
The part concerning the function 
and financial support of the public 
junior college is quoted directly 
from the law as follows: 


“WHEN PUBLIC JUNIOR COL- 


LEGES MAY BE ORGANIZED. 
The county boards of the several 
counties of Florida having a popu- 
lation of not less than 50,000 in- 
habitants according to the last fed- 
eral or state census may organize, 
establish and operate junior col- 
leges offering work in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades in- 
cluding not only classical and 
scientific courses but also. terminal 
courses of a vocational and techni- 
cal nature as part of their secon- 
dary school system or may take 
over junior colleges already estab- 
lished therein under the conditions 
set forth herein and support and 
maintain the same.” 


“FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES. 
Counties organizing or cooperating 
in the organization of public junior 
colleges under the provision of Sec- 
tion 242.42, Florida Statutes, 1941, 
as amended, shall make a financial 
effort to support the public schools 
including the junior college which 
is at least five per cent greater than 
the Minimum local financial effort 
required to support the Minimum 
Foundation Program for grades 
one to twelve inclusive in those 
counties as prescribed in para- 
graph (8) of Section 236.07, Flor- 
ida Statutes, 1941, as amended. The 
county board of each county co- 
operating in the organization of 
a junior college shall annually ap- 
propriate to the county board of 
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the county in which the junior col- 
lege is located a sum at least 
equivalent to five per cent of the 
minimum financial effort required 
for each such county to support the 
Minimum Foundation Program or 
grades one to twelve inclusive as 
prescribed by law, said sum to be 
used by the county board to which 
it is appropriated exclusively for 


the purpose of supporting the jun- © 


ior college. No matriculation or tui- 
tion fees may be charged pupils 
attending a public junior college 
unless such fees are authorized by 
the State Board, and, if such au- 
thorization is made, any fees 
charged shall conform to the re- 
quirements for such fees prescribed 
by the State Board.” 


The State Board of Education 
regulations state that admission re- 
quirements and fees may be the 
same as those of the state univer- 
sities. Junior colleges must require 
at least sixty semester hours for 
graduation and may grant the As- 
sociate in Arts degree. Junior col- 
lege teachers. must hold a valid 
teaching certificate awarded by the 
State Department of Education. In 
addition to the basic requirements, 
a teacher must have obtained at 
least twelve semester hours of work 
on the graduate level in the field in 
which he is teaching in order to 
be certified. 


There are four public junior col- 
leges in the state of Florida, all 
organized on the 6-3-3-2 plan. A 
student graduated from a senior 
high school in Florida is entitled 
to admission to the public junior 
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colleges without additional specific 
requirements. Two are accredited 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and 
all four by the State Department 
of Education and State Univer- 
sities. Students experience little or 
no difficulty in transferring to uni- 
versities and four-year colleges. 
Adults are admitted to both day 
and evening classes. 


Just recently there was organ- 
ized a Florida Association of Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges. The President 
is John I. Leonard of Palm Beach 
Junior College, Vice-President is 
Kenneth G. Skaggs, Chipola Junior 
College, and Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer is Leon N. Henderson, 
University of Florida. 


During the past year a survey of 
junior college education in Florida 
was made by Dr. C. C. Colvert, 
Professor and Consultant in Junior 
College Education at The Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Dr. James W. 
Reynolds, Professor of Junior Col- 
lege Education at The University 
of Texas. This was done at the be- 
hest of the Junior College Steering 
Committee of the State Advisory 
Council on Education and includes 
many recommendations which 
should assure orderly and solid fu- 
ture development. Included are 
recommendations which will come 
before the Legislature concerning 
additional financing on the state 
level, better control, and better cer- 
tification requirements—especially 
for adult education instructors. 
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Oregon 
PHIL H. PUTNAM 
Assistant Director 
Vanport Extension Center 
Portland, Oregon 


Major Provisions of the State Law 


Prior to January 1, 1949, there 
was no legal provision for public 
junior colleges in the state of Ore- 
gon. Since this date there have been 
three bills passed pertaining to jun- 
ior colleges. 


The first of these laws was in- 
troduced as Senate Bill No. 29 of 
the forty-fifth Legislative Assem- 
bly. It is an enabling act which 
permits school district boards to 
contract with the State Depart- 
ment of Higher Education and the 
General Extension Division for the 
holding of lower division college 
classes in the local high school and 
further provides that the local 
school board may appropriate dis- 
trict funds to meet the cost of such 
classes. All classes offered under 
this program are academic lower 
division college courses which have 
full transfer value to any of the 
baccalaureate institutions of the 
Oregon System of Higher Educa- 
tion. 


The second junior college law 
passed in 1949 was a special act 
which made Vanport Extension in 
Portland a permanent institution 
and appropriated state funds for 
the purchase of a Portland High 
School building for its campus. 
Vanport was originally established 
in 1946 as a temporary lower divi- 
sion college to meet the demands 
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of veteran students who were un- 
able to obtain living accommoda- 
tions on the regular campuses. 
Vanport is a branch of the General 
Extension Division of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 
The Vanport law provides that the 
Extension Center must offer “low- 
er-division work which is the prac- 
tical equivalent of courses and stud- 
ies now made available during the 
first two years of academic train- 
ing at the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State College,” and 
further stipulates that the school 
be “maintained at a size that will 
accommodate all qualified appli- 
ecants for admission.” The 1951 
legislature passed the first law 
which specifically provides for the 
establishment of junior or commun- 
ity colleges as a part of the public 
secondary school system to be ad- 
ministered by the local school dis- 
trict. State aid will be awarded on 
the same basis as the aid allotted to 
high schools. : 


All of the following five require- 
ments must be met by a school dis- 
trict desiring to establish a junior 
college under this act: 


1. Assessed valuation of at least $20,- 
000,000; 

2. At least 500 students must be en- 
rolled in grades nine to twelve; 

3. Available buildings and facilities 
must meet standards established by 
the State Department of Education; 

4.A general and reference library ade- 
quate for the size of enrollment and 
courses offered must be provided; 

5. The State Board ‘of Education must 
approve the program. 


Admission requirements to jun- 
ior or public senior colleges in Ore- 
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gon are graduation from an 
accredited Oregon high school. Ap- 
plicants who are not high school 
graduates may be admitted as spe- 
cial students. There is no specified 
teaching credential required of the 
faculty in existing junior colleges. 
However, since these colleges are 
a part of the State System of 
Higher Education, teachers must 
meet the same standards that are 
required of staff members at the 
four-year colleges. In general, a 
master’s degree is the minimum ac- 
ceptable preparation and over thir- 
ty per cent of the faculty have 
the doctor’s degree. 


Articulation Policies 

Oregon public junior colleges 
place major emphasis on articula- 
tion with institutions of higher 
education. Their offerings are al- 
most exclusively academic and are 
as nearly as possible exact counter- 
parts of similar courses offered at 
the senior institutions. Articulation 
with other adult education pro- 
grams is facilitated by the General 
Extension Division which conducts 
state-wide adult classes, corres- 
pondence study, and a large Exten- 
sion Center in Portland offering 
upper division and _ graduate 
courses in night classes. Articula- 
tion with secondary schools is on 
an informal, individualized basis. 
Junior college representatives are 
invited to explain their programs 
to the high school seniors in their 
immediate vicinity. 


Professtonal Organizations 


There is no organization for 
junior college teachers and admin- 
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istrators at present. Several staff 
members belong to the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association and American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors. Vanport Extension has a local 
chapter of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Most of the state’s 
junior colleges are members of the 
Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


Status and Major Trends 


Oregon now has five post-high 
school educational institutions 
which might, with the exercise of 
some poetic license, be termed jun- 
ior colleges. Two of these are even- 
ing community colleges  estab- 
lished at Bend and Baker under 
the provision of Senate Bill No. 29. 
Each enrolls approximately seventy 
students. Vanport Extension Cen- 
ter in Portland is the largest of the 
state’s junior colleges. Its annual 
average enrollment for the past 
five years has been approximately 
1,400. Its academic program is 
broad but its terminal education is 
limited to a few offerings including 
Police Training, Business, and 
General Engineering. 


Multnomah College in Portland 
is the state’s only private junior 
college and is the only institution 
which emphasizes both academic 
and vocational education. Oregon 
Technical Institute at Klamath 
Falls is operated by the Vocational 
Education Division of the State De- 
partment of Public Education. Its 
offerings are limited to post-high 
school vocational education. 


The enthusiasm with which 
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friends of the junior college greeted 
Oregon’s 1951 junior college law 
now appears to have been prema- 
ture. The major deterrent in the 
law is the provision which requires 
an assessed valuation of $20,000,- 
000. At the present time only four 
school districts in the state meet 
this requirement and all but one of 
these are well served with public 
and/or private colleges. Other de- 
fects in the bill are its failure to 
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permit two or more school districts 
to unite to form a junior college 
district and the lack of adequate 
provision for state support. 

A further obstacle in the path of 
the junior college movement lies 
in the fact that in the typical 
Oregon school district bonding ca- 
pacity is estimated to the maximum 
in an attempt to keep abreast of 
the building needs of a rapidly ex- 
panding public school enrollment. 














Current Publications Received of Interest 
To Junior College Readers 


Arndt, Christian O. and Everett, Samuel. 
(eds.). Education for a World Society. 
(“Eleventh Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society.”) New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. Pp. viii + 273. $3.50. Deals with 
the specific tasks education must under- 
take for the practical realization of a 
world society. 

Beirne, Francis F. The Amiable Balti- 

morians. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1951. Pp. 10 + 400. $5.00. 
A portrayal of the individual character- 
istics, idiosyncrasies,’ and growth of the 
people of Maryland and Baltimore, with 
special emphasis on local traditions and 
the personalities who embodied them. 

Benjamin, Harold. (ed.). Democracy in 
the Administration of Higher Education. 
(“Tenth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society.”) New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950. Pp. x + 240. $3.00. 

Shows relation of the problem of higher 
educational administration to the exer- 
cise of leadership in advancing and 
implementing a democratic way of life. 

Bentley, Eric. (ed.). The Play, A Critical 
Anthology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. xii + 744. $2.50. 

Nine plays accompanied by Notes de- 
signed to provide the basic material to 
be used either privately or in classes. 

Bixler, Julius Seelye. Education for Ad- 
versity. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 34. $1.50. 


One of a series of lectures on secondary ' 


education published in honor of Alex- 
ander Inglis. 

de Bray, R.G.A. Guide to the Slavonic 
Languages. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1951. Pp. xxvi + 797. $14.00. 
Simplification of the task of learning 
the Slav languages as a group for those 
who know one of them already. 

Dickens, Charles. Great Expectations. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Chester- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1950. Pp. xvi + 573. 
A novel in the form of an autobiography 
which aims chiefly at showing that the 
hero is unheroic. 

Essert, Paul L. Creative Leadership of 
Adult Education. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii + 333. 


Gives the scope, problems, and poten- 
tialities of adult education. 

Faunce, Roland C. and Bossing, Nelson L. 
Developing the Core Curriculum. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. viii 
+ 311. 

Suggestions for the initiation, organiza- 
tion, and conduct of the core curriculum 
within the school. 

Feingold, S. Norman. Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Loans, Vol. II. Boston: 
Bellman Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 312. 
$5.00. 

A directory to be used in connection 
with educational guidance. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. LaSalle, Patron 
of All Teachers. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xvii + 428. 
$6.00. 

A biographic account of LaSalle as a 
teacher, emphasizing his significant edu- 
cational contributions. 


Gray, William S. (ed.). Promoting Growth 
toward Maturity in Interpreting What 
Is Read, Vol. XIII. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii 
+ 264. $3.00. 

Proceedings of the Annual Conference 
on Reading held at The University of 
Chicago. 

Heely, Allan V. Why the Private School? 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. x 
+ 208. $3.00. 
A description of the aims and methods 
of the private school and an analysis of 
the work now underway in this phase of 
secondary education. 


Henry, Nelson B. (ed.). The Teaching of 
Arithmetic. (“Fiftieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation,” Part II.) Chicago: Distributed 
by The University of Chicago Press, 
1951. Pp. xii + 302 + Ilxx. | 
Based on current ideas of nature and 
uses of arithmetic. 


Hoffman, Paul G. (moderator). Basic Ele- 
ments of a Free Dynamic Society. With 
an Introduction by James Webb Young. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. 
Pp. 91. $1.00. 

Condensed record of a round table dis- 
cussion. 
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Irving, Washington. Selected Prose. With 
an Introduction by Stanley T. Williams. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950. Pp. 
xxiv + 423. $.75. 

Selections from some of Irving’s better 
known works. 

Leggett, Glenn, Mead, C. David, and Char- 
vat, William. Handbook for Writers. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xix + 378. $2.50. 

A study of the formalized practices of 
standard English usage and colloquial 
expressions. 


Lieder, Paul Robert, Lovett, Robert Morss, 

and Root, Robert Kilburn. (eds.). Brit- 
ish Poetry and Prose. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. xxv + 
1286. $5.75. 
Designed to meet the needs of an intro- 
ductory survey course in English in 
colleges where this course extends only 
over a single semester or quarter. 


Lingquist, E. F. (ed.). Educational Meas- 
urement. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1951. Pp. xix + 
819. $6.00. 

A textbook on the theory and technique 
of educational test construction and 
administration. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Selected Prose and 
Poetry. With an Introduction by W. H. 
Auden. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950. 
Pp. xxvi + 528. $.95. 

Collection of Poe’s short stories, essays, 
critical writings, and poems. 


Poetry of the New England Renaissance. 
With an Introduction by George F. 
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Whicher. New York: Rinehart & Co., 

1950. Pp. xli + 458. $.95. 

Discussion of nineteenth century poetry 
_ of New England in regional terms, with 

individual author biographies. 


Smith, Marion B. Survey of Social Science. 
(3rd. ed.). New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1951. Pp. xxii + 743. $5.00. 

A social science textbook describing life 
in America at the present time and con- 
trasting it with life in other cultures. 


Stone, C. P. (ed.). Annual Review of Psy- 
chology, Vol. III. Stanford: Annual 
Reviews, Inc., 1952. Pp. ix + 462. $6.00. 
Compilation of essentially new and im- 
portant contributions to psychology 
from all the laboratories of the world. 


Tead, Ordway. Trustees, Teachers, Stu- 
dents. With an Introduction by Sydney 
W. Angelman. Salt Lake City: Univer- 
sity of Utah Press, 1951. Pp. 120. $2.00. 
Compilation of addresses on the prob- 
lems and tasks of those concerned with 
higher education. 

Ulich, Robert. Religious Perspectives of 
College Teaching. (2nd impression). 
New Haven: The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation. Pp. 32. 

One of a series of essays devoted to the 
study of natural sciences, social sci- 
ences, and humanities. 


Yauch, Wilbur A. How Good Is Your 
School? New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. Pp. viii + 213. $2.75. 

A handbook showing parents how to 
judge intelligently the quality of a 
school and how to improve it. 




















From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Aputr education is one of the 
most significant developments of 
the last twenty-five years. Junier 
colleges were somewhat belated in 
accepting responsibility in this 
field of work. However, during the 
past fifteen to twenty years great 
progress has been made. Several 
factors are probably responsible 
for this change. First, junior col- 
leges have been realizing increas- 
ingly that they are community 
centered and community serving 
institutions. As they have oriented 
their work to the community rather 
than to senior colleges and univer- 
sities it has become clear that the 
education of adults falls definitely 
within their sphere of opportunity. 
Second, the years of depression 
during the 1930’s stimulated inter- 
est by reason of clear-cut needs 
which had to be met. No doubt a 
great deal more could have been 
done in this period if junior col- 
leges had been alerted to their com- 
munity missions. The federal gov- 
ernment set up its conservation 
camps all over the country and 
established NYA _ schools which 
were in some instances definite 
duplications of existing civilian in- 
stitutions. In fact, a few junior 
college plants were taken over by 
the federal government and oper- 
ated as NYA institutions. Third, 
World War II brought far-reaching 
demands for specialized training, 
largely in industry. As a result, 


junior colleges did extensive work 
along these lines. 


While progress was made during 
the early 1930’s, less than fifteen 
per cent of junior college enroll- 
ments from 1933 to 1937 were 
“other” students, that is, part-time 
and adults. By 1945 sixty-four per 
cent of all junior college students 
came within this classification. By 
1949 the number of adults had 
reached 184,796. In the 1952 Di- 
rectory, the number for the year 
1950-51, is recorded as 260,544. 
From extensive contacts in the 
field this writer knows that a num- 
ber of colleges have not reported 
all adult students. Some adminis- 
trators are still somewhat timid in 
making these reports, feeling that 
such students may not be really of 
college grade. Do they still share 
the traditional attitudes of senior 
institutions that “standards” must 
be maintained regardless of what 
happens to the people? Do they 
share the traditional point of view 
that certain courses of study of col- 
lege grade are not suitable for 
many adults and therefore the col- 
lege really has nothing to offer out- 
side of traditional curriculums and 
courses? Have they fixed attention 
on the people and concluded that 
they are of greater value than aca- 
demic “standards” or that if the 
offerings of the college are not in 
keeping with the needs of the peo- 
ple, other curriculums and courses 
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may be devised to meet those 
needs ? 


Every junior college administra- 
tor might profit by a careful study 
of the 1952 Directory. Figures are 
not dry when they represent people. 
Here, for instance, is Contra Costa 
Junior College, California, started 
in 1950, but reporting more than 
6,000 adults in the East and West 
campuses. Below is Long Beach 
City College with 24,103 adult stu- 
dents ;s Marin with more than 9,000; 
Pasadena with 12,000; Sacramento 
and Sacramento Evening with 
over 16,000; San Bernardino with 
10,522. In Colorado, there is Grand 
Junction with 1,087, Pueblo with 
899, and Trinidad with 1,193 adult 
students. There is Hillyer in Con- 
necticut with 2,000; Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural College in 
Georgia with 6,330; Wright in Chi- 
cago with 2,616; Bay City, Michi- 
gan, with 2,261; Rochester in Min- 
nesota with 1,975; Kansas City in 
Missouri with 1,118; Long Island 
in New York with 2,500; Del Mar 
in Texas with 2,548; Amarillo with 
877; and Tyler with 1,311. There 
were 2,487 at Weber in Utah; 5,902 
at Olympic in Washington; and 
1,395 at Casper, Wyoming. 


As your eyes follow the column 
on adult enrollments they find 
stretches of barren territory with 
very few or no adult students re- 
ported. One is compelled to ask 
himself, “Why is it that some col- 
leges are moving ahead rapidly in 
this work and others comparably 
situated are doing so little or noth- 
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ing at all?” In Iowa, for example, 
we count thirteen junior colleges 
with adult programs and twelve | 
with none, and Mason City with 
an enrollment of 1,328 or four times 
more than any other junior college 
in the state. Every thoughtful ad- 
ministrator should ask himself, 
Why? He should keep on asking 
that simple question until he finds 
the answer for his own junior col- 
lege. 


It is more important now to ask 
that question than during the past 
few years of flush enrollments. The 
situation needs no review. The 
problems of our times with respect 
to enrollments of full-time col- 
lege students are well known. In 
the fall of 1952, the young men 
who have served for twenty-four 
months in the military will be re- 
turning home in considerable num- 
bers. September, 1950, it may be 
recalled, was the beginning of 
greatly increased enlistments and 
calls by Selective Service. What 
does it mean? First, it means that 
the men who will be released will 
have to be replaced; Selective Serv- 
ice calls will probably be stepped 
up again. Second, the colleges 
should look ahead to an extension 
of every possible service to the men 
who will return. No doubt many of 
these will wish short, specialized 
courses on a work-study basis; still 
others will be ready for various 
programs in adult education. To 
sustain fuller operations, however, 
across the months and years in 
these unsettled times one of the 
most constant factors which may 
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be depended upon is the adult stu- 
dent. What may be lost in regular 
full-time students can in some re- 
spects be made up with adult en- 
rollments. 


We have been pleased with the 
increasing numbers of publications 
which are coming to the Desk from 
schools with adult programs. Here 
is the announcement of the new 
adult education magazine to be pub- 
lished in March by the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, 743 North Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
with every subscriber to be an as- 
sociate editor. Here is Occupation- 
al, Professional, Cultural Growth 
through Evening Classes — clear, 
understandable, and attractive — 
from East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, California. Time Changes 
Life of the Joliet Junior College, 
Illinois, would be picked up and 
examined if it were dropped almost 
any place on the street. Sacramen- 
to publishes a six-page spread of 
courses and a listing of no fewer 
than 126 instructors in addition 
to coordinators, counselors, and 
clerks. (We counted them.) Still 
another is the thirty-eight-page, 
two-color illustrated publication of 
Flint Junior College, Michigan, in 
cooperation with the Mott Founda- 
tion. A Big Step Along the Road 
to Self-Realization is the eight- 
page folder of Fullerton Evening 
Junior College — illustrated, two 
colors, easy to read. We like the 
special four-page announcement of 
Bismarck Junior College, North Da- 
kota, which explains in consider- 
able detail an adult evening course 
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entitled, The Woman and the Law. 
This course was “swamped” with 
applicants last year — enrollment 
went to capacity of lecture hall of 
165 students. Here’s another from 
the same school for January, 1952, 
entitled, The Natural History of 
North Dakota. A. M. Sarchett, Di- 
rector, Adult Education, Mason 
City, Iowa, makes a thirty-eight- 
page report to the people. It con- 
tains names of courses, time and 
places of meetings, instructors, tui- 
tion, and a complete financial re- 
port of operations of all items 
broken down even to each course— 
how much was paid in and how 
much the courses cost. 


There are many more: San Jose 
Unified School District’s series of 
well illustrated pamphlets for 1951- 
52 on adult education; the twenty- 
page and cover job of Salinas 
Evening School, Salinas, Califor- 
nia; Night Cap is volume 1, num- 
ber 1 of Stockton College, Califor- 
nia, printed in newspaper form. 
Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mas- 
sachusetts, a top-flight preparatory 
school, becomes aware of its com- 
munity relationships for adult edu- 
cation. In cooperation with the 
Quincy Chamber of Commerce and 
a large number of industrial con- 
cerns, evening courses are offered 
in: Human Relations in Industry; 
Personnel Communications Meth- 
ods; Policies and Practices in La- 
bor Relations; Volume Production 
and Low Unit Cost Methods; Basic 
Principles of American Industrial 
Economy. This writer is somewhat 
proud of this one because Thayer’s 
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Headmaster, Gordon Thayer (no 
particular connection except in 
name) studied community college 
education with us at Harvard in 
1949. His doorbell and shoe leather 
thesis for the seminar was a survey 
of his community. The adult edu- 
cation program is the direct result 
of findings. There are still many 
others from St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida; Walter Hervey Junior College, 
New York City; Pueblo, Colorado, 
for the winter quarter, 1952, and 
finally Adult Education and the 
Community College, leafiet No. 5, 
Michigan State Department of 
Education, written by Lee M. 
Thurston, State Superintendent. 
It’s eight pages, illustrated, and a 
splendid statement. 

Data and publications, programs 
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and plans for future action are all 
encouraging signs of the vitality 
and necessity for adult education in 
the junior and community colleges. 
Right at the door of practically 
every junior college in the United 
States and in other countries are 
enormous opportunities. As a meas- 
ure of untapped resources and pos- 
sibilities we might take California 
with an enrollment in junior col- 
leges of one adult for each fifty 
people in the state. Project that 
figure for the whole of the United 
States and you come up with the 
possibility of 3,000,000 adults en- 
rolled in junior colleges. That’s 
what we would have now, if all 
states were doing in adult educa- 
tion what California is doing at 
this time. 














The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


C ollege Cooperation in Missourt. 
Plans are being effected in Mis- 
souri for better cooperation among 
all institutions of higher learning. 
An organization is being formed 
to be known as the Missouri Coun- 
cil of Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing. It is understood that the 
Council will not displace existing 
organizations such as the Missouri 
Association of Junior Colleges. It 
is stated that it would not assume 
the role of an accrediting or legis- 
lative body. It would rather act 
as a clearinghouse for discussion 
of mutual problems and for the 
promotion of professional interests. 
During the past few years one of 
the outstanding cooperative under- 
takings has been research projects 
for the improvement of teaching, 
supported by Carnegie Fund. One 
of the leaders in college coopera- 
tion in Missouri is Dr. Frederick J. 
Marston, Dean, Kemper Military 
School at Boonville. 

Junior College Enrollments. 
When returns were made last fall 
on enrollments as of October first 
certain patterns began to emerge. 
One of these was that certain col- 
leges held up as they had in previ- 
ous years. Inquiries were directed 
to a number of these schools to 
discover the secret of this success. 
One fact seemed to be clear, name- 
ly, that these fortunate institutions 
had maintained through the years 
strong programs of public relations 
and promotion. Apparently they 


never permitted this phase of the 
work to lag even though the col- 
leges might be filled with students. 
Good public relations became a set- 
tled policy in season and out. Re- 
sults show that it paid good divi- 
dends. 


One of the successful schools is 
Colorado Woman’s College at Den- 
ver. In some respects the comments 
on the inquiry by President Val 
Wilson are typical of several 
others. “If there is one principle 
which stands out in our policy,” 
Dr. Wilson writes, “it is that every 
applicant is treated as an indi- 
vidual with personalized letters go- 
ing to her from the Director of 
Admissions. We feel that the dis- 
tinctive contribution of our college 
lies in the area of treating every 
student as a person. This process 
begins at the very point of applica- 
tion. In addition, we encourage the 
parents of students to visit the 
campus while here on business or 
pleasure trips. This offers us a 
further opportunity to explain our 
college program and to show them 
the excellent facilities of our cam- 
pus.” 


Canal Zone Junior College. The 
students of Canal Zone Junior Col- 
lege, Balboa Heights, under the 
leadership of Dean Roger C. Hack- 
ett, have worked out a Code of 
Sportsmanship for Spectators. This 
has been done with the conviction 
that clean sports must begin with 
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reform in the bleachers. The Code 
is as follows: 


1.I will applaud good plays made by 
either team. 

2.I will consider our athletic oppon- 
ents and their fans as guests and 
treat them accordingly. 

3.1 will consider the officials as the 
proper authorities to make decisions 
and will accept their decisions with- 
out demonstration. 

.I will cheer the entry of both teams 
on the playing field or floor. 

.I will do everything in my power 
to prevent heckling, booing, throw- 
ing objects, or other acts of dis- 
courtesy. 

6.I will support the team and coach 
regardless of the winning record of 
the team. I will consider the age, 
skill, and experience of the team’s 
members as factors in winning. I 
will remember that good material is 
necessary for a coach to win games. 

7.1 will take pride in promoting good 
sportsmanship among the spectators, 
players, and coaches and lend my 
wholehearted support to any pro- 
gram that strives for this. 

8.I will attempt to become more fa- 
miliar with the rules and funda- 
mentals of the game in order to 
become a more intelligent and under- 
standing spectator. 


Colby Junior College. It appears 
that the citizens of New London, 
New Hampshire, population 2,500 
and the site of Colby Junior Col- 
lege, have made a record in sup- 
porting the college financially. Col- 
by is engaged in a campaign to 
raise $500,000 for scholarships, 
faculty salary endowment, and the 
library-commons. As a tribute to 
President H. Leslie Sawyer a group 
of local citizens headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. William F. Kidder made a 
secret canvass of the village and 
secured gifts from ninety-two per 
cent of all persons contacted. More 
than $6,000 was raised, and a check 


— 
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for the amount was presented to 
President Sawyer in a surprise 
ceremony. In presenting the check, 
Mr. Erwin Edwards, New London 
selectman, said: “This close rela- 
tionship of our town and this great 
institution proves a necessity for 
such a cooperative spirit between 
ourselves.” The record of ninety- 
two per cent of the people making 
contributions has probably never 
been surpassed in the United 
States. 


New Zealand Interested in Jun- 
ior Colleges. During a tour of New 
Zealand in October Dr. Walter C. 
Eells spoke on junior colleges at 
the invitation of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship of New Zealand at 
a meeting in Wellington, the capi- 
tal city. Much interest has been 
shown in possible junior colleges 
in New Zealand, which has ten 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000 each 
whose higher educational needs are 
not now adequately met, it is felt 
by many Dominion educators, by 
the four existing college units of 
the University of New Zealand lo- 
cated in the four principal cities. 
The possibility of junior colleges, 
similar to the American types, was 
being vigorously discussed by uni- 
versity educators and other educa- 
tional leaders at the time of Dr. 
Eells’ visit; hence, the invitation 
to him to report on the history and 
philosophy of the movement as it 
has developed in America. Many 
interested questions followed his 
address. Several New Zealand edu- 
cators recently studied in America, 
where some of them observed with 
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interest the junior college develop- 
ment and became impressed with 
its suitability for the educational 
situation in New Zealand. Dr. Eells 
was a former Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 


Curtis Bishop Honored. Dr. 
Curtis Bishop, President, Averett 
College, Danville, Virginia, and a 
past-president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, was 
awarded a trophy on December 20, 
1951, in token of his selection as 
the city’s number one citizen of the 
year. Bishop was the nineteenth 
citizen to receive the annual award 
and the first mayor of Danville to 
be so recognized. In presenting the 
award Mr. Hosea Wilson, vice 
mayor and chairman of the secret 
committee on selection, said: “It 
is true that the names of other citi- 
zens were seriously considered, but 
I can assure you that when this 
person’s name was brought up and 
reviewed, he became the commit- 
tee’s first choice over the names of 
several others whose records also 
make them highly deserving of this 
award.” 


The first editorial of The Dan- 
ville Register, December 21, 1951, 
was written in support of the com- 
mittee’s selection and in praise of 
Dr. Bishop. The editorial stated in 
part: 

A committee selected to choose Dan- 

ville’s outstanding citizen for the Ki- 

wanis Club award finally has caught 
up with the community as a whole and 
has done just what everybody expected 
it to do—pass the silver pitcher to 


Curtis Vance Bishop . .. Curtis Bishop 
is and has been for some time the 
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individual who came closest to ful- 

filling the requirements of the award: 

unselfish service to the community and 
exemplary citizenship. 

Vanport Extension Center. Van- 
port Extension Center, Portland, 
Oregon, plans to occupy its per- 
manent downtown quarters next 
year. Presently, it is located in 
temporary quarters at the edge of 
the city in what were the ship- 
yards during World War II. The 
enrollment this year has reached 
the 1,000 mark, and it is expected 
that this figure will be exceeded 
next year with permanent build- 
ings and a more central location 
in Portland. One of the newer cur- 
riculums is that for Police Train- 
ing. Fourteen students are major- 
ing in this work, and three of them 
are full-time employees of the Port- 
land Police Force. Dr. Stephen D. 
Epler, Director, was _ recently 
elected as first vice president of the 
Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


General Education in Action. 
The heading of this section is the 
title of the new book by Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, to be published by the 
American Council on Education 
early this spring. The publication 
of General Education in Action will 
be a summary of the findings of 
the California Studies in General 
Education for the Junior Colleges. 
Dr. Johnson directed the studies 
during 1950-51. The introduction 
has been written by Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The book will 
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be presented in four parts: (1) 
Identifying the Common Needs of 
Youth and of Society; (2) Meeting 
the Common Needs of Youth and 
of Society; (3) Operating the Pro- 
gram; (4) Unfinished Business. 
Dr. Johnson’s book has grown out 
of extensive research and study 
and from seminar discussions as 
well as many field trips among Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. 


New News Bulletin. The New 
York State Association of Junior 
Colleges has issued the second num- 
ber of volume 1 of the News Bulle- 
tin. Paul B. Richardson, Director, 
Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences of the State University of 
New York, Utica, is president of 
the Association and Miss Annette 
Stein is editor of the Bulletin. It is 
a planographed job of six pages 
with attractive format. The Asso- 
ciation met in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
for the winter meeting on Decem- 
ber 18 and 19. Jesse P. Bogue, 
Executive Secretary, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, ad- 
dressed the meeting on Friday 
night, the eighteenth, and the main 
speaker on Saturday morning, the 
nineteenth, was Dr. Ewald B. Ny- 
quist of the New York State 
Department of Education. Dr. Ny- 
quist spoke on the relations be- 
tween the State Department of 
Education and the junior colleges 
with some references to the prob- 
lems of accreditation. 


Instructional Expenditures. Dr. 
C. C. Colvert, at The University of 
Texas, and the Association’s Di- 
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rector of Research, has made a re- 
port of findings on costs for in- 
struction in junior colleges in the 
Southern Association. The average 
cost, according to the report, for 
1951 is $248 per year per full-time 
student. Library expenditures per 
student averaged $18.00 for the 
year. Rather wide variations in 
expenditures are indicated, rang- 
ing all the way from two colleges 
with costs of $75.00-$99.00 up to 
one with expenditures in excess of 
$450. The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools is 
exploring the possibilities of ex- 
tensive research respecting junior 
colleges in the South. At the con- 
vention in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
December 1-7, 1951, Dr. L. O. Todd, 
President, East Central Junior Col- 
lege, Decatur, Mississippi, was ap- 
pointed to membership in the Com- 
mission on Research and Service. 
The commission is now bringing 
to a close extensive studies on ways 
to improve elementary education. 
It is generally believed that the 
next project will deal with junior 
colleges and junior high schools. 


Dr. Leonard Reelected. Dr. John 
Leonard, President, Palm Beach 
Junior College, Lake Park, Florida, 
was reelected as president of the 
Florida Association of Junior Col- 
leges at the fall meeting. The As- 
sociation was organized in 1950 
with Leonard as the first president. 
Its main purpose is stated as be- 
ing the promotion of the academic 
interests of the junior colleges. 


Dr. Leonard is now engaged in 
finding and developing a perma- 
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nent campus for Palm Beach. Re- 
cently, Mayor Peaslee Streets of 
Lake Park and the Residents’ Im- 
provement Association, suggested 
that an eighty-six-acre tract of 
land might be secured for the col- 
lege. Streets said: “Partly because 
I attended a junior college in Iowa 
I feel that a junior college is one 
of the most deserving in the field 
of education.” The college was com- 
pelled to vacate its quarters at 
West Palm Beach because the Air 
Force reactivated the field and 
buildings which the college oc- 
cupied. Mayor Streets stated that 
real estate values in Lake Park had 
advanced since the junior college 
moved there about a year ago. 


Midway Junior College. Midway 
Junior College, Midway, Kentucky, 
has benefited considerably in re- 
cent months through the probation 
of wills of donors. The undeter- 
mined amount at present in the 
will of Miss Stella Shaw estab- 
lished a trust fund for scholarships 
for worthy girls from Franklin 
County. An estimated $42,500 has 
been designated for the college in 
the will of the late Mrs. Margaret 
Floyd. From the estate of the late 
John T. Hedges $10,000 will be 
placed in the permanent endow- 
ments. Another bequest of $3,500 
has been received from the estate 
of Miss Bessie Lytle. This is the 
fourth payment to Midway from 
this estate. Midway is dedicated to 
the education of orphan girls. It is 
fully accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, and great advance- 
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ment has been made under the 
presidency of Dr. Lewis A. Piper. 


Hillyer College. Hillyer College 
in Hartford, Connecticut, was 
faced with a need for $130,000 to 
meet increased operating costs and 
to make necessary capital improve- 
ments. With a background of more 
than seventy years in education, 
but with no experience in fund ‘rais- 
ing, the College turned to the com- 
munity for counsel. 


Prominent leaders of local busi- 
ness, industry, and the professions 
met with the president and trus- 
tees of the College. This meeting, 


held early in September, resulted 


in Hillyer’s first public appeal for 
financial support. With the aid of 
professional fund-raising counsel, 
the campaign was organized in 
four major segments: Alumni, Cor- 
porate Gifts, General Solicitation, 
and Special Gifts. Outstanding 
community leaders were recruited, 
both as committee chairmen and 
workers. Before the campaign got 
underway officially on November 
13, more than $30,000 had already 
been pledged or contributed. 


With the official opening of the 
campaign, radio and newspaper 
publicity blanketed the area. Many 
previously uncounted friends of the 
College came forward with gifts. 
The alumni body, small and young 
in terms of deégree-bearing gradu- 
tes, pledged an amount almost 
forty times the size of a previous 
annual giving. (The College 
awarded its first junior college de- 
grees in 1941 and added senior 
college degrees in 1949.) 
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By mid-winter, Hillyer had well 
surpassed its objective of $130,000. 
Even more pleasing to its presi- 
dent, trustees, faculty, and stu- 
dents was the transformation of a 


crisis into a permanent and invalu- 


able asset. The College became real- 
ly known because of its need. It 
discovered many old friends and 
made even more new ones. Its serv- 
ice to the community was subjected 
to appraisal and recognized with 
appreciation. In short, Hillyer, 
which launched its drive as a com- 
munity college, emerged from the 
campaign as the college of the com- 
munity. 


Annual Convention. The Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
will meet for the 1952 annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 25-28. 
The Board of Directors met in 
Washington, D.C., January 10-12, 
to make plans for the annual meet- 
ing, to hear reports of progress of 
the Association, and to adopt a 
budget for the current year. 


Honors at Casper. Casper Junior 
College, Casper, Wyoming, carried 
off its share of honors during the 
past two years. Robert Jones, in- 
structor in social sciences, won the 
Time news quiz with the highest 
score of any junior college faculty 
member in the United States for 
1949-50. Richard White, Director 
of the Evening Division, repeated 
this honor for 1950-51. Edwin 
Gothberg, evening school art in- 
structor, won the 1951 Central 
Wyoming Fair’s first prize and 
sweepstakes in art. Ray Loomis, 
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evening school instructor. in 
photography, won first prize and 
sweepstakes in this field. Miss 
Marilyn Seabeck, Casper Junior 
College student, took first prize in 
“Make It Yourself with Wool” con- 
test with a suit made in the Home 
Economics Department. Miss Pa- 
tricia Seabeck, class of 1950, was 
elected as Miss Wyoming and en- 
tered the Miss America contest. 
First prize of $50.00 and trophy 
were won by the students in the 
organization division of floats in 
the Fair parade. It was entirely 
designed, constructed, and _ ex- 
hibited by the students. 


Morton Junior College. Morton 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois, 
makes an annual report on its 
graduating classes. The report on 
the 153 students who graduated in 
the class of 1951 shows that ninety- 
five, or 62.9 per cent, went on to 
some higher level of education. Of 
these, seventy were men and 
twenty-five were women. They 
entered twenty-five different insti- 
tutions in eleven states. The report 
shows the curriculums which were 
entered for further study, with 
commerce, engineering, liberal 
arts, and education claiming the 
great majority. It also shows the 
institutions entered, with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Northwest- 
ern far in the lead. While one or 
more students entered institutions 
in ten other states, Illinois was the 
overwhelming first choice for 
seventy-five students. 


Georgia Military. Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy, College Park, Geor- 
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gia, was accredited for junior col- 
lege education by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools in December, 1951. The 
Junior College Division has its own 
building for 100 men—twelve class- 
rooms and science laboratories. 
Certain other facilities are used in 
common with academy students, 
such as gymnasium, auditorium, 
mess halls, etc. Georgia Military 
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has a senior R.O.T.C. unit. Presi- 
dent William Brewster states that 
the junior college has been of great 
value to the school. General edu- 
cation is offered to students who 
expect to transfer to senior institu- 
tions. General education combined 
with business training is provided 
for young men who do not plan to 
continue formal education beyond 
graduation from the junior college. 








Notes on the Authors 


MARION GAITHER KENNEDY 


This month’s editorial, Community Col- 
leges, was written by EARL JAMES Mc- 
GRATH, who is U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


CHARLES C. ELKINS has described a 
new program for improving Freshman 
English at Francis T. Nicholls Junior 
College where he is Dean. Previous to 
his present position, Mr. Elkins was Di- 
rector of Testing and Guidance at Louisi- 
ana State University. 


Author of textbooks and articles on 
measurement, guidance, and the teaching 
of reading, ARTHUR E. TRAXLER has 
sent along Establishing a Functional 
Guidance Program in a Junior College. 
Dr. Traxler is Executive Director of the 
Educational Records Bureau. 


DELMAR H. CARYL has explained in 
detail, procedure for The Acquisition of a 
Small Mammal and Bird Skin Collection. 
Mr. Caryl is Assistant Librarian at Ever- 
ett (Washington) Junior College. 


The Student Evaluates the Teacher was 
written by EDWARD J. DURNALL, JR., 
who has been Director of Guidance at 
Sullins College for the past three years. 
Prior to this, Mr. Durnall was Psychome- 


trist and Counselor at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

ORA PHELPS BAKER and WILLIAM 
H. BAKER have collaborated on A Solu- 
tion for the Poster Problem. Mrs. Baker 
is a high school art instructor in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Baker is a technical illustra- 
tor on Atomic Energy Research at North 
American Aviation Company, Downey, 
California. 

The Preparation of Junior College 
Teachers was contributed by F. H. DO- 
LAN. This article is a summary of an 
unpublished doctor’s field study completed 
under the auspices of Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education. Mr. Dolan is Super- 
intendent of La Salle-Peru Township High 
School and La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College. 

PAUL D. BAUDER has reported on the 
results of A Freshman English Ezperi- 
ment at St. Petersburg Junior College 
where he was Dean of Men. He is now 
serving as Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, Safety, and Recreation of 
Pinellas County, Florida. 

LORA LEE PEDERSON has reviewed 
Social Work in the United States. Miss 
Pederson is Director of the School of 
Social Work of The University of Texas. 
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HOLLIS, ERNEST V. and TAY- 
LOR, ALICE L. Social Work 
Education in the United States. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 422. $5.50. 


It seems a signal accomplishment 
for the profession of social work 
that Social Work Education in the 
United States, the report of a study 
made for the National Council on 
Social Work Education, by Ernest 
V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, comes 
from the press at the close of fifty 
years of education for social work 
in the United States. This docu- 
ment offers an evaluation of pro- 
fessional social work education and 
summarizes the evolution, status, 
and probable future role of social 
work. It provides a sound base for 
charting a program of education 
as it indicates new directions for 
the future of social work. 


This report is the outgrowth of 
strong conviction on the part of 
social workers that certain aspects 
of their profession should be 
studied. It was through the efforts 
of Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, Presi- 
dent of Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, that 
this study was made possible 
through the awarding of a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 


In the opinion of the reviewer, 
this report has seven outstanding 
values as follows: 


1. Dr. Hollis has brought a fresh and 
objective viewpoint to social work 
education. 


2.This report gives new impetus to 
the movement for a comprehensive 
social work organization or member- 
ship body toward which the profes- 
sion has been working for some 
time. 

3. The place of the accrediting function 
and the location of the accrediting 
group has been clarified. The Na- 
tional Council of Social Work Edu- 
cation or a similar organization is 
recommended. The proposal that 
employers of social workers and 
practitioner groups should unite 
with social work schools in paying 
the cost of accrediting is a welcome 
one and would follow the practice 
in medicine, dentistry, and engineer- 
ing. 

4.A challenge is offered the profession 
to look at present methods of social 
work practice and education in view 
of the findings of other professional 
groups, and the question arises as to 
whether our present methods are 
valid or are used because of common 
practice. 

.A clearer definition of the place of 
undergraduate education and gradu- 
ate education for social work has 
been made, as a result of which some 
of the confusions about the levels 
on which professional content in 
social work should be offered have 
been clarified. 

6.The provocative nature of this re- 
port, with special reference to plan- 
ning for field work experience, has 
stimulated discussions which had 
their foundation in years of work 
on the part of the curriculum com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. The 
Hollis-Taylor report has stimulated 
additional consideration of this im- 
portant question. 

7. Increased interest in the profession 
of social work has been evidenced by 
college administrators and citizens. 


Certain fundamental positions 
are stated and as the authors indi- 
cated, it remains to the profession 
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critically to examine these, to ac- 
cept or reject them, and to imple- 
ment them by additional research 
in various areas of social work edu- 
cation and practice. These funda- 
mental positions as stated by the 
authors are: 


1. Education for professional responsi- 
bility is a continuous process which 
begins in the undergraduate college, 
is followed by study in a graduate 
professional school, and is con- 
tinued after graduation through or- 
ganized professional association 
with colleagues. 


2. Distinctive and interrelated social 
work education functions are car- 
ried by the undergraduate college, 
by the graduate professional school, 
and by the field of social work prac- 
tice. Neither agency can or should 
undertake the whole job—total re- 
sponsibility belongs to the whole 
profession. 


3. Social work education should be an 
integral part of a college or univer- 
sity not only by placement in the 
structure and through financial sup- 
port, but functionally as it draws 
upon, and contributes to, education- 
al policy, instructional resources, 
and research. 


4.The purpose of social work educa- 
tion is to develop an individual’s 
zeal for learning and his capacity 
to generalize from particulars that 
may be acquired in classroom, field 
experiences, and research. Educa- 
tion is not a matter of cramming 
him with the technical knowledge 
and skills of the profession. It does, 
however, include what the profes- 
sion calls “the disciplined use of 
self” in professional relationships. 


5. Graduation in learning is essential 
to achieve the goals of professional 
study and, as elsewhere, intellectual, 
emotional, and skill levels of learn- 
ing should move from perceptual 
learning (specifics) to conceptual 
learning (abstractions and general- 
izations), each of which is normally 
expressed as behavior (application). 


6. Curriculum revision should be un- 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


dertaken in terms of agreed-upon 
objectives and should consist in 
identifying and organizing appro- 
priate concepts and curriculum ex- 
periences. Revision by large items 
such as courses is educationally un- 
sound. 


Arbitrary decisions are required for 
classifying concepts which overlap 
the lines commonly used to desig- 
nate education as “general” and 
“specialized” education; it is not 
always feasible to categorize con- 
cepts as belonging to one type of 
education. 


. The purpose of the learner quite as 


often as the nature of the subject 
matter determines whether a given 
concept is integrated as general or 
as professional education. 


.General education is a purposeful 


organization of concepts from the 
cultural heritage for enriching ca- 
pacity for personal living, family 
life, and democratic citizenship, and 
may be taught in the undergradu- 
ate, graduate, or professional seg- 
ments of the curriculum. 


Life needs should be the touchstone 
for selecting concepts of general 
education, just as professional re- 
sponsibility should be in selecting 
concepts for professional curricu- 
lums. 


Controversial concepts (birth con- 
trol and “welfare state” are ex- 
amples) should be taught so as to 
present all the relevant facts and 
viewpoints. 


The most important questions about 
the content often do not relate to 
what concepts are to be taught but 
to the character and valuation of 
knowledge used to give concepts es- 
sential meaning. 


The purpose of basic professional 
education (undergraduate and grad- 
uate) is to lay the foundation for 
later specialized study and to pro- 
vide the prospective practitioner 
with indispensable learning out- 
comes. ' 

The basic professional curriculum 
should be organized into comprehen- 
sive and related teaching units in 
which there is articulation of class- 
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room study, field teaching, student 
advising, and research. 


15. Basic professional knowledge is too 
comprehensive for all of it to be 
taught economically by case, clini- 
cal, or other inductive methods— 
important as these are in the learn- 
ing process. Inductive methods 
may be used almost exclusively in 
advanced professional study. 


16. Control of curriculum and direction 
of the educational use of facilities 
should rest with the professional 
school, in both the university and 
the cooperating social work agency. 


From the viewpoint of the pro- 
fession, perhaps the most contro- 
versial part of this study pertains 
to the manner in which field work 
teaching should be carried on. In 
general, while many members of 
the profession long for a way to 
break this bottleneck to admissions 
and preparation of more people for 
the profession, there is reluctance 
to relinquish present methods until 
careful experimentation shows that 
the educational focus of field work 
can be preserved in new ways of 
teaching in the field. An elaboration 
of the suggestion that the profes- 
sion might experiment with the 
dynamics of group learning in field 
work would have been very helpful. 
Many believe that definite values 
have resulted from the “one stu- 
dent and one teacher tutorial situ- 
ation” in field work. The essence 
of these values should be preserved, 
not lost. New and creative ways of 
learning and teaching in this area 
should issue from a growing and 
dynamic profession. New -schools 
need not follow old rules to the let- 
ter but can experiment and begin 
at the point where older programs 
are now being revamped to meet 
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the challenge of current knowledge. 


There is a variety of practice in 
distribution of cost for field super- 
vision among the different schools. 
Methods of payment include the fol- 
lowing: (1) to faculty members 
carrying responsibilities for both 
classroom and field teaching, (2) 
to field supervisors who are paid 
members of the faculty devoting 
full time to field education, (3) to 
agency staff members or to an 
agency on a token basis for field 
supervision, (4) to agency super- 
visors who are members of the 
school faculty because of their 
supervision of students. 


The statement is made that 
“Most schools of social work are 
moving in the direction of using 
more regular members of the fac- 
ulty for field teaching, but it is 
not yet majority practice and a 
number of practical hurdles in 
school-agency relations must be 
cleared before it may feasibly be- 
come so.” Certain arguments might 
be offered here as to whether the 
professional practitioner who is 
qualified to supervise students may 
welcome this opportunity from the 
standpoint of the stimulation which 
it offers and consider this a part 
of his professional responsibility 
and contribution to the field. This 
reviewer holds the opinion field 
supervisors should be given faculty 
appointments. This can be done 
without payment for all field super- 
vision. Payment can be made on 
a time limited basis in certain areas 
where new services are being initi- 
ated with the view to offering a 
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high quality of service and helping 
standardize practice in preparation 
for students. 


Study of total costs of social 
work education, hidden as well as 
real, should be continued. It may 
be possible for schools to carry the 
increased per capita cost which will 
result from payment for more field 
supervision if funds can be secured 
from foundations, cooperating 
agencies, and practitioners’ groups. 
Opinion in the profession is still 
divided as to whether agency super- 
visors or faculty supervisors are 
better suited to field teaching or an 
educationally sound program can 
be maintained through use of agen- 
cy supervisors unless they have 
some responsibility for classroom 
teaching as well. 

Regardless of the method of pay- 
ment for field work, the school has 
responsibility for making this an 
educational experience for the stu- 
dent. A certain portion of the 
school budget must be given to pay- 
ment for field teaching, whether it 
is for direction and overall super- 
vision of field work or a combina- 
tion of this plan and payment for 
direct supervision of students. 

As college administrators, inter- 
ested citizens, practitioners in 
social work, and social work educa- 
tors use these findings to strength- 
en and in some instances redirect 
established programs and to ini- 
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tiate new ones, additional funds 
will be needed. Some of the pur- 
poses to which these funds may be 
directed are: engaging in addition- 
al research in relation to curricu- 
lum studies, particularly with ref- 
erence to study and controlled 
experimentation in field work 
promoting a unified accreditation, 
program for all branches of the 
service, to be carried on by the new 
membership body, carrying on a 
national recruitment program 
which will locate desirable poten- 
tial candidates for the profession 
and the schools at sources known 
to provide the best foundations for 
entrance into this profession, and 
providing scholarships for work 
not now available in certain areas. 


The full value of the report on 
Social Work Education in the 
United States cannot be assessed 
today. The test of its usefulness 
will be determined by the help 
which practitioners and educators 
in the field receive from it and by 
the way in which the profession 
uses it. This reviewer commends 
the use of this report by college ad- 
ministrators, college teachers, so- 
cial work practitioners, and mem- 
bers of social work agency boards 
and committees, as well as by state 
legislators who consider the ques- 
tion of expenditures for social serv- 
ices. 


LORA LEE PEDERSON 
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JONES, NELLIE F. “A ‘Motorized’ — 


Reading Project,” The English 
Journal, XL (June, 1951), 313- 
319. 

In this interesting article a 
teacher in the Clinton (Iowa) High 
School and Junior College describes 
an experiment in the teaching of 
reading which should offer numer- 
ous ideas to anyone who is seriously 
interested in developing a remedial 
reading program. 

Miss Jones started the experi- 
ment under good conditions. First, 
the class was limited to twenty 
sophomores; second, adequate 
equipment was purchased in the 
form of a Reading Rate Controller 


and later a Reading Accelerator; 


third, the class was limited to 
selected students of average or 
above-average intelligence who 
showed need of speed and compre- 
hension improvement. 


It is not claimed that the motor- 
ized equipment was solely respon- 
sible for the improvement shown, 
as many and varied procedures 
were used. However, the author 
points out that the equipment in 
itself constituted a motivating fac- 
tor, particularly for the boys in 
the class. Each. student came to 
the reading laboratory for two 
practice periods a week in addition 
to the regular classes, and little 
difficulty was encountered with 
failures to report for practice. 


The general plan for each week was 
the following: 


Oral reading and speaking—one day. 

Use of the magazine, Practical English 
—one day. 

Remedial workbook drills—one day. 

Development of spelling, usage and 
grammatical skills—one day. 

Free reading—one day. 


This outline was enriched by the 
use of many and varied teaching 
materials, particularly simplified 
editions of well-known literary 
works. 

The reading controller practice 
was limited to time additional to 
the regular class periods. Speed 
settings and word-rate figures 
were charted by each student for 
each of his practice sessions. Com- 
prehension was stressed along with 


reading rate. 
Some of the results described are the 
following: 

1.The students were conscious of im- 
provement in their reading. 

2. Class members gained a sense of im- 
portance through participation in an 
activity which they demonstrated 
for other classes, teachers, and par- 
ents during the course of the year. 

3. Reading rates were raised. The med- 
ian improvement was more than 
three years in grade level. The med- 
ian words per minute gain was 152. 

4.Desirable individual adjustments 
occurred as a result of the experi- 
ence. Several students showed un- 
usual improvement in social bearing. 


The author concludes that, inso- 
far as the results of a limited ex- 
periment are concerned, the effect 
of the type of reading instruction 
described is highly beneficial. She 
believes that films will be useful in 
supplementing the present proce- 
dures. She offers the further tenta- 
tive conclusion—with which 
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numerous authors on reading im- 
provement agree—that the most 
improvement will be demonstrated 
in nearly all cases by students with 
good ability. Students with poor 
ability may improve to a degree but 
usually lack the strong motivation 
necessary. 


EDWARDS, NEWTON, “Education as 
a Social Instrument,” The School 
Review, LIX (October, 1951), 
pp. 394-402. 


For reasons not entirely obvious, 
much of modern educational theory 
has become oriented to an ad hoc 
set of values. It has become ac- 
ceptable in many quarters to argue 
that education should be directed 
toward the self-realized needs of 
the student as understood at the 
time. 


Edwards advances a point of 
view which is diametrically opposed 
to this. He is just as much—per- 
haps more—concerned with educa- 
tion as an instrument of social 
evolution as are the proponents of 
the ad hoc point of view. But he 
deplores the type of tunnel vision 
which limits all pertinency to con- 
siderations of the present. He 
argues further that while the guid- 
ing principles for education are 
always found in the social order, 
deliberate planning is involved. 
Thus choice is possible and attack 
upon present urgent problems can- 
not logically be avoided through a 
resort to sociological determinism. 


The past, present, and future are 
segments of a continuum. Problems 
of the present are neither unique 
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nor novel; most of them have oc- 
curred before and will appear 
again. Because of discontent with 
traditional curriculums, many edu- 
cationists have tended to disregard 
the lessons of organized past ex- 
perience in favor of the needs and 
interests aroused in daily living. 
They have assumed that youth will 
unfailingly develop a competent 
understanding of society as a re- 
sult of the motivation of their indi- 
vidual environments. Edwards 
identifies this belief as sheer ro- 
manticism and remarks that in any 
workable social system “. .. the 
accumulated capital of human ex- 
perience cannot be written off.” 


Even less can the future be dis- 
regarded. The struggle toward a 
better way of life is furthered little 
by consideration of purely contem- 
porary needs and drives. The fu- 
ture desired must orient the pro- 
gram of the present. 


When the implications for the 
future of the present situation are 
considered in the light of what has 
happened in the past, it is not 
difficult to see three major revolu- 
tionary movements which may be 
classified as: democratic, techno- 
logical, and demographic. Each 
contributes to the interests and 
problems of education. 

In the history of the development 
of liberty in America, three stages 
appear. First, the struggle to es- 
tablish the apparatus of civil 
liberties; second, the struggle for 
individual participation in govern- 
ment; third, the struggle toward a 
sound basis for the development of 
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personality. The third is the con- 
temporary one and is postulated 
upon the other two. 


The technological revolution has 
affected the bases of world society. 
Technological invention has_ so 
changed the social and economic 
scene as to make necessary social 
invention. Value systems have 
changed and social structure must 
follow. Educational absolutes have 
become as unworkable as _ social 
absolutes. The education of citi- 
zens has become more important 
than the education of individuals. 
Because of the expanding influence 
of technological changes, compre- 
hension of other countries and 
other cultures, as well as of his 
own, has become essential to the 
efficient citizen. 


The demographic revolution ac- 
companies and reinforces the tech- 
nological as a source of change. 
The aging of the population, class 
and regional differences in birth 
rate, unequal pressures of popula- 
tion on the technological and eco- 
nomic structure—all contribute to 
a situation which educated persons 
must recognize and try to under- 
stand. 

For the future these revolutions 
have inescapable implications. And 
accompanying these must always 
be considered the notion that plan- 
ning can govern the future. Eco- 
nomic, social, and political matters 
are felt to be measurably control- 
lable. It is for this sort of co- 
Operative control invoked in the 
light of the cultural heritage of 
mankind that present and future 
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citizens must be trained. They 
must achieve participation in so- 
ciety without either becoming lost 
in it or seeking to escape from it. 


Heilbronner, Robert L. “The Fab- 
ulous Ford Foundation,” Har- 
per’s Magazine, CCIII (Decem- 
ber, 1951), pp. 25-32. 


Thirty-five years after the founder- 
ing of the Ford Peace Ship as a proj- 
ect, another audacious and idealistic 
project of much greater scope has been 
launched by the Ford Foundation. 
With resources in excess of half a 
billion dollers, with objectives even 
more impressive than its resources, 
and staffed with experienced, vigorous 
and able men, the Foundation may be 
expected to make a major impression 
upon social, economic, and psycholog- 
ical aspects of human behavior. 


The possibilities of the Foundation 
can only be called tremendous. In a 
year of operation, $23,000,000 has been 
spent—an amount equal to the total 
expenditures of the ten largest foun- 
dations in 1944. The Free University of 
Berlin, experimentation in radio and 
television improvement, demonstration 
farms for India and Pakistan, the 
training of outstanding young teachers 
in the United States—all have benefited 
from allocations of the Foundation. 
At its main office in Pasadena, and in 
offices in New York, a busy staff con- 
siders further possibilities for the use 
of the resources of the Foundation. 

With all its possibilities, however, 
the trustees and officers of the Foun- 
dation have many problems to solve. 
Two of the problems which have been 
pointed out by critics of the program 
are the following: (1) The financial 
position of the Foundation is somewhat 
uncertain. It derives virtually all its 
income from the Ford Motor Company 
without, however, controlling its poli- 
cies. Present income is high. However, 
conditions can be imagined under 
which the income of the Foundation 
would shrink to nothing. (2) Many 
critics question what they call a We- 
Know-Better attitude in the adminis- 
tration of the program. Heilbronner 
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quotes one university official as fol- 
lows: 


... They talk peace and support cold-war 
irritants. They talk education and ‘ad- 
vance’ it in ways that would hardly have 
the support of more than a minority of 
the nation’s educators. They talk of adult 
education and dribble money away in a 
garbage-pail program with no real plan 
behind it. In the meantime there dre 
perfectly good programs underway that 
are threatened with disaster for lack of 
funds, good schools which can’t make ends 
meet, deserving but unspectacular work 
that needs financing. The Foundation 
doesn’t want those. It goes in for the 
big international splash, the trail-blazing 
grant that leads God knows where, and 
for the pet hobbyhorses of its topkicks. 
It’s all very discouraging. 


There can be little doubt that the 
Foundation has great potentialities for 
good. There is less doubt that these 
potentialities have not yet been real- 
ized in any great measure. When Hen- 
ry Ford turned over the control of his 
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own foundation to a board of trustees 
which could outvote the Ford family, 
he set the pattern of the public nature 
and responsibility of the Foundation. 
When the study committee of the foun- 
dation elected to tackle the great prob- 
lems of human society relations rather 
than to build hospitals and play- 
grounds, it made its own task im- 
measurably more difficult. Neither of 
these decisions was easy; the imple- 
mentation of the programs implied will 
be very difficult. Heilbronner con- 
cludes that the future effectiveness of 
the work of the Foundation will de- 
pend largely upon the answers to two 
questions: 

1. Can the Foundation cut its ties 
with the Ford Company so that it will 
have complete freedom in the use and 
disposition of its resources? 

2. Can the Foundation learn to stop, 
look, and listen so as to avoid a tend- 
ency toward arbitrariness and toward 
dramatics at the expense of usefulness? 





